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OPENING OF THE INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME. 


National British Women’s Temperance Association. 
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THE VILLAGE OF THE INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME. 


» « » OF THE... 


DUXZHURST, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING THE SET 


Wilfrid, Lady, and Miss Lawson, Sir Algernon 


OPENING OF THE JNDUS- 
TRIAL FARM HOME AT 
DUXHURST, SURREY. 


Her Royan Hicuness Princess Mary, Duchess 
of Teck, on the invitation of Lady Henry 
Somerset and the members of the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association, 
Opened the Home for the Treatment of 
Inebriate Women, founded by the Association, 
at Duxhurst, on July 6th. The Princess drove 
from her home at Richmond in an open car- 
nage with four greys ridden by _postillions. 
She lunched at the Priory, where Lady Henry 
“omerset also entertained the Duchess of St. 

Ibans, Adeline Duchess of Bedford, Lady 
Chesterfield, Lady Edward Cavendish, Lady 
Louise Loder, Mr. and Lady Katherine Somer- 
set, Lady Battersea, the Dean of Hereford and 


Hylton, Lady Barnes, Mr. 
Mrs. Eva McLaren, Mrs. Pearsall Smith and 
Miss Frances E. Willard. Gathered at the 
Home village to meet the Princess was a’ 
very large party consisting both of visitors from | 
a distance, who were brought to Reigate by a 
special train, and included most of the ieaders | 


many others—and residents in the neighbour- 


inspection of visitors while awaiting Her Royal — 
Highness’s arrival. 

At present the homes consist of six thatched | 
cottages, all the rooms in which are on the , 
ground floor. They stand on either side of a 


ox WIT eee 
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of the B.W.T.A.—Mrs. Massingberd, Mrs. Price | attending to various matters, an 
Hughes, Miss Gorham, Miss May Yates, and remain for the night. 


hood of Reigate. The foundation stones of three | hospital, a 
new cottages were suspended ready to be laid by | hot and col 
the Princess, and the Homes were all open for the ; nected with the garden and house work. 


the walls are made of boarding, stained 
various colours, generally an art blue or green, 
which gives a most cheerful and, at the same 
time, «sthetic appearance. 
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THE MANOR HOUSE. 


Every Member of the B.W.T.A. should have a Set of these Three Beautiful Pictures of the Industrial Farm Home, 
THESE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE REDUCED] PHOTOGRAPHS FROM TWO OF THE 


THREE * BEAUTIFUL *# PICTURES 


(Lithographed in Colours) 


INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME, 


REIGATE. 


OF THREE. 


POSTAGE 1jd. EXTRA: from Mrs. WARD POOLE, B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


_ the largest building of the colony, given by 
West, Canon, Mrs., and Miss Wilberforce, Lady ' 
Sydney Peel, : 


Lady Henry Somerset, and called after her 
predecessor as president of the B.W.T.A., Mrs. 
‘* Margaret Bright Lucas.” In this is a large 
dining hall, where all the residents take their 
meals together, and also a laundry, and the 
President’s private room. Both Lady Henry 
Somerset, and Mrs. Eva McLaren, the treasurer, 
frequently spend the whole day at Duxhurst 
often have to 


Included in the buildings of the Colony are a 
cee little chapel, and a range of 

greenhouses, and other offices con- 
The cottages are extremely pretty within; 
in 


Kach cottage con- 


Mrs. Leigh, Mr. and Lady Eva Dugdale, Sir 


spacious green, at the farther end of whichis tains a private room for the sister in charge, in 


84 


which there _ one of the ingenious American 
folding bedsteads that turn up against the wall 
in the day, and are hidden by a curtain, so that 
the room looks an ordinary pretty sitting-room. 
The rest of the rooms are the patients’ bed- 
rooms; as the meals are taken in common 
much domestic accommodation is not required, 
out the sitting-room for the patients in each 
cottage is provided with an excellent range that 
could be used if needed. 

Immediately behind the Margaret Bright 
Lucas house stands the hospital, which the 
Kent County Branches of the B.W.T.A. have 
paid for, by a collection amongst themselves of 
£890, to which a Kentish gentleman added £10 
to make up the £400. 

The children’s cottage, called ‘‘ The Nest,” in 
which little ones from the poorer parts of London 
are received in batches of thirty for a fortnight’s 
stay, is some little distance from the other 
cottages, but is similar to them in appearance. 
This Children’s Home was presented by Lady 
Henry Somerset’s mother, Lady Somers, and a 
replica of her beautiful portrait by Watts hangs 
in the dining-room. 

About a mile away are two other Homes, one, 
‘The Manor House,” for lady patients able to 
pay the full cost of their maintenance and treat- 
ment ; and the other, ‘‘ Hope House,” for middle- 
class patients. 

On the arrival of the Duchess of Teck with 
Leay Henry Somerset’s house party, Her Royal 
Highness made a general inspection of the 
exterior of the Village, and then proceeded at 
once to lay the foundation stones of the three 
new cottages, the building of which will be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as public support justifies 
the additional expense of maintenance, all the 
six now erected being already filled with patients. 
The Princess took her seat on the throne-like 
chair provided beside the first stone, and prayer 
bi 0 — by the Rev. bry lit of anna 
‘ollowed by the singing of the hymn beginning 
‘Thou, to whom the Sick and Dying.” Then 
Lady Henry Somerset read the following 
address to the Royal Duchess :— 


‘* Your Royal Highness, permit me to welcome 
om Royal figtisegs to-day in the name of the 
undred thousand women who constitute the 
National British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion, and to express to you in their name their 
heartfelt thanks for your gracious kindness in 
thus coming to-day to further the enterprise 
they have so deeply at heart. It is by such 
acts of self denial and goodwill that your Royal 
Highness has endeared yourself to the hearts of 
the people of this country, and there is no 
royal name more associated with everything 
that tends to the welfare of humanity, the 
uplift of the down-trodden, and the better 
education of children than that of your Royal 
Highness. You have to-day once more shown 
your gracious pity for those less fortunate 
sisters who have succumbed to the besetting 
temptation of our country, and you have by 
hc presence given new hope not only to them 
ut to those who are working for their restora- 
tion and welfare. In laying the foundation 
stones of these cottages your Royal Highness 
assists us to open new homes in which we 
endeavour to set forth the real sacredness of 
the word home, to present new ideals, and to 
bring new hope to the lives of the women who 
come: to us. In opening our little hospital, 
which has been so generously given to us by 
our members in the County of Kent, you are 
assisting those who are physically suffering from 
that which we have recognised now to be as 
much a disease as a moral failure, and your 
Royal Highness’s presence will not only cheer 
the women of this colony, but will bring a bright- 
ness into the lives of the children who come 
here from our densely-populated city, and help 
them to realise something of the beauty of that 
charity which is the best attribute of the religion 
of Christ. In the name of the women and in 
my own, I tender your Royal Highness our 
most heartfelt thanks for your gracious pre- 
sence.” 

The Duchess then proceeded to formally lay 
the foundation stones, guiding each in its place 
with her own hands, and taking particular care 
that it should be in each case straight and well- 
placed, and pronouncing it in due form “ well 
and truly laid.”” Lady Henry and the Duchess 


where, on 


bag 


Ma’am.” 


kindly 


@ we ee 
Mrs. Muller, presented by Mrs. Eva 


The Archway Branch, 
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of Bedford, standing beside her during the 
ceremony, sheltered her from the sun with 
their parasols. The silver trowel which was pre- 
sented by Lady Henry Somerset to H.R.H. for 
the laying of these stones bore the following 
inscription :—‘ Presented to her Royal High- 
incess Mary, Duchess of Teck, by the 
National British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion on the occasion of Her Royal Highness laying 
the foundation stones of three cottages at the 
Specie ¢ the Industrial Farm Colony, Dux- 
hurst, 

The company then walked across to the green, 
e stone seat which adorns one end 
of the lawn, a beautiful white silk banner worked 
with the name of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association in gold had been laid, 
and, seated there, the Duchess received from 
a number of ladies and children white satin 
purses containing at least £5 each. 
retty little boy, Master Arthur Somers Cocks, 

re a large number of them on a silver 
salver, and was smilingly presented by Lady 
Henry to the Duchess as ‘“ My little cousin, 
His little sister Verena was 
entrusted with a plateful of purses. 
boys from “ The Nest,’ in the pictur 


ness 


igate, July 6th, 1896.” 


“all 
dress provided for the wear of 


rincess, who smiled 


List oF PURSES 


at Duxhurst, July 6th, 1896. 


Presented by Miss 

Gladys Wardley ...£390 15 1 
Presented by Mr. G. 

H. Dean, of Sitting- 


bourn 10 0 O 


McLaren aE wars -.. 20 
Lady Chesterfield _ ee 0 
Mrs. Stephen Massingberd ... a 0 
Great Grimsby Branch of the B.W.T.A. 11 


Great Grimsby ‘“Y” Branch of the 


B.W.T.A. _ ... sia wi tes 
Presented by children from the 
Birds’ Nest. 


Tunbridge Wells Branch, presented 


by Miss Thomas 


Tottenham Branch, presented by Mrs. 


Boggis 


Mrs. Steele, of Dundee. 
Mrs. Hindley, of Highgate ... sins 
Upper Norwood Branch, presented 


by Mrs. Prestige... 


Derby Branch, presented by Mrs. 


W. H. Wheeldon _... : 


The Staffordshire Branch, presented 


by Miss Tudor : ae one 
presented by 
Mrs. Osborn ... : 


The Tollington Park Branch, presented 


by Miss Silk ... 


The Penzance Branch, presented by 


Miss Hood ... ee ea 
The Manchester W.C.T.U., presented 
by Mrs. Humphreys... ws Ree 
The West London Mission, presented 
by Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes eee 
The Royal Naval Branch of the 
B.W.T.A., presented by Thomas 
Hawkins, First Class Petty Officer 
Presented by Drum Major Keen, 
Royal Marines “ as 
Mrs. Alington, Richmond 
Queenie Rube, Richmond __... ais 
Mrs. James Tomkinson, Willington 
Hall, Tarporley 6 fer ane 
Mrs. Lamb, Dulwich ... aes oats 
Mrs. Short, Finsbury Park, presented 
by Mrs. Hall... a ee care 
Mrs. Wilson Jones, presented by Miss 
Hunt ... sis ba ace ane 
Mrs. Johnson, presented by Miss 
Williams... sa ise por 
Sir George Williams, through the 
Barnet Branch, presented by Miss 
Emily Fison ... ies aie aes 
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The little 
ue Turke 
the sm 
waifs while there, who presented the Grimsby 
Branch purses, received special notice from the 
and kissed her 
hand to them repeatedly as they withdrew 
from her presence. 


PRESENTED TO Her Royat HIGHNEsS PRINCESS 
Mary, Ducuess or TEck, on the occasion of 
the opening of the Industrial Farm Colony 


£ sd. 
Kent County (forthe Hospital Cottage)400 15 1 
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St. Mary’s Home, Reigate, presented 
by Elsie Fernie aed noe eeeel 
Lady Henry Somerset’s servants 
(The Cottage) :— 
Miss Emma Fuller, presented by Miss 
Beatrice Godwin _... ae eee 
Miss Emma Fuller, presented by Miss 
Cissy Larkin ... FO ose Bo 
Miss Franklin ... see ar ie 
Reigate Priory Household, presented 
by Kathleen Woodford _... wi 
Bristol Central Branch 
Ashton-under-Lyne _... 
Mrs. Bleby, Penarth ... ae 
Mrs. H. J. Wilson, Scotland ... 
Miss Bristowe, Westminster... 
Miss Bowden, Clifton ... : 
Miss Smale, London ... 
Lady Barnaby ... ea 
Mrs. Lloyd Jones, of Rhyl 
Samuel Smith, Esq. ... 
Mrs. Millar, Scotland ... 
Mrs. Blaikie, Edinburgh 
East London W.C.T.U. abe Bee 
Presented by Master Somers 
Cocks. 
Mrs. Bamford Slack, presented by 
Miss Mary Powderly pd an 
Mrs. Scholefield, Newcastle ... 
Southport Branch _... is 
Mrs. Drysdale, Liverpool _.. 
Presented by Miss 
Somers Cocks. 
Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell ... 
Lady Barnes... eee : 
H. E. Gurney, Esq., Reigate. 
Claude Phillips, Esq. ... Hee 


Total... 
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£769 13 10 


An interesting detail was the amount of 
money collected by the servants of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s household, which made a total of 
£27 10s. 

Tea was provided in a handsomely decorated 
marquee. A sale of work done by the women 
was held in one of the rooms, and the very 
attractive coloured pictures of the Village found 
a ready sale, being really artistic little reproduc- 
tions of water colours and costing but one 
shilling the three. The Duchess of Teck 
entered most of the rooms, and expressed her- 
self greatly interested, H.R.H. spending about 
two hours inthe colony. Lady Henry presented 
to the Princess Sister Eleanor, the head of the 
Homes, Miss Smyth, the lady gardener, and 
some other of the officers. 


o eoooo 


WHAT IS THE DUXHURST 


HOME ? 


On the previous Tuesday, June 80th, Lady 
Henry Somerset issued invitations for an “At 
Home” at St. Martin’s Town Hall, London, to 
several hundreds of distinguished and fashion- 
able friends, the Press, and other influential 
persons, and ‘by request” explained the 
scheme of the “Farm Home.” Amongst those 
who accepted invitations were Lady Battersea, 
Lady Katherine Somerset, Lady Sybil Beauclerk, 
Sir Walter and Lady Foster, Adeline, Duchess 
of Bedford, Dowager Duchess of Dunkeath, 
Lady Lyttleton, Sir James and Lady White- 
head, Mr. Justice and Lady Barnes, Sir Arthur 
and Lady Arnold, Lady Millais, Mrs. Charles 
McLaren, Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke, Rev. W. 
Carlisle, Mr. Edward Clifford, Mr. W. 0. and 
Lady Clough, Major A. G. Rabbin, Mrs. Henry 
Lee, Hon. Conrad Dillon, Lady Barnaby, Mrs. 
Eva McLaren, Mrs. Trotter, Canon Percy 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Phipps, Alderman an 
Mrs. Fleming Williams, Mrs. John Cory, Mr. R. 
Cory, and Mrs. Fenwick Miller, who was 
accompanied by Mrs. Walter Nelson, of Chicago, 
hon. secretary of the Presbyterian. Board = 
Women’s Foreign Missions for the North-Wes 
U.S.A. a 

Tea was served very gracefully by a bevy © 
young ladies. At 4 o’clock the chair was oe 
by Sir Algernon West, who congratulated | _ 
B.W.T.A. on being the first to introduce 22 : 
this country the plan of farm colonies © 
reclamation purposes that had been success 
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with some classes of social failures in Belgium 


was found that these babies were a source of 


Mrs. H. B. Clarke 


and elsewhere. He regretted to know that th i ns 
Government which had that day ee sewage iota tender care to the rest of the Miss Macgregor see 316 
£2,000,000 to a landed géntry would not even | If she could pig ae reason to hope. Misa Pearce gor... aes ee oe 
invest a few t ousands in a cause like that of | not the abstract idea “s, ore her hearers, Mis. Denn oe eos ss ae 
Se ae chensinie. was the leader; it | but of a diseased SaPacoy a ae tinal Mrs. Stewart. os 307 
was Iv e. b ’ - one, slow Mrs. F : Seca soe ro 
Lady Henry Somerset, who was received with Pind ae well 8 Kode teen ack cleansed re ia. cae aes . per 
ede oa oe was te wikis robpabed henceforth for hashend cad: pee lacs woul ie rae . ee 288 
: abitual | gras : ; a ise 
reanieeey engnt wy ie dealt , with No doubt | to Se ses cla by Armod. Band and Say, as Miss ee a ae = 
ey sho restrained, area eck, ‘I’ ) ere pyscu te oe ose 
certainly insane, and had no ecg ae eat ie lnean ae oe ei for help 5 ene Mee see ge a pile 
control, in regard to this one matter. It was well : , Christlike service to man irs.) tos Ly 
f ; . poor miserab MZ Mrs. Marpl a 
known that insanity could touch one part of the | the aloquent sibel Loud cheers greeted Miss awankie @aneron ae 
brain, leaving the rest unaffected ; and it was | the most hoattifell Sie age catoat PR areas e ie 210 
eee more and more clearly recognised by Lady Henry Sanaa eve) suede eres oi a ey - oe 269 
e Rev. W. Carli ; Miss Kenwa aes Res 
Saran Hee Carlile ssid Lady Henry Ste Walker, a A ne aD 
of this kind. Could it, then, be cured? They amount of £2,000, and he trusted atlas sould sae Morgan eee bes ... 266 
believed, and they thought they could show, air : ae Sutherland eee eee ose 265 
that by means of a period of enforced absti- | ; a votes of thanks having been given to Miss sapere a Bel 
nence, with discipline and occupation of a .ady Henry Somerset and Sir Algernon West ny M. N. Lury... ae vs. 205 
suitable kind, restoration was perfectly possible the meeting closed. A substantial Mrs. Grone ote oes ... 264 
So , y po ° b : sum was Mrs. \ 
me people said that, though a man might be subscribed in the hall. a rs. Matthews... - ... 264 
reclaimed, a woman never could. This cruel ce Eley Groat oe + 259 
theory was absolutely false. Women, with Mrs. Beresford Adams... ... 257 
their more sensitive nerves, and their keener ae eneey das ce -- 256 
sense of the degradation of drunkenness in Mrs. Jacob Jones... ae 
ogee poe a difficalty in toiling up N.B.W.T.A. ities pied ee eee os 
e again, bu ey could i i eby see aoe .. «25 
te holes of ‘they could nover bellove i OFFICIAL NOTICES. Mrs. Knox Eyal a 
happily, but certainly, in recent times, an | 2HERE will be no monthl : iss Bristowe ... —.. 24 
’ ’ e y Prayer M : aoe 9 
aed drunkenness among women. headquarters in August. Pigs nike oat oat re an Ae oe ae ve 240 
e aim of those who had promoted the scheme this date to September Ist the Office baal ington... Bee ... 249 
of the Industrial Farm Home at Duxhurst close at 4.30 instead of 5 p.m. ° ee agin! a es oe 
was to provide a refuge suitable for women who ; ' rs.G. Davis... we 248 
were unable to pay an adequate sum for their NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COM- Mro “ac paba a, Ss “ee wo. 245 
ernie Tae ere eee | he tllowing athe ke Mrs. Clank Qodford) Ld 
: : ’ ch occupation e ing i i 2 vests eee a 
suited to improve their health and engaue thee the foriter of oe Gre aceraeena Me Eee ae ii emi 
interest, and in which, at the same time, they bea Mrs. Steele oe eee! | 
might earn their own keep, and perhapsas they M y Henry Somerset ... 555 Mrs. Tomlin __ ... see ... 248 
gained strength and skilla little more. What work Miss — nie 540 Sa Hindley «.. we ss 240 
was suited to meet these claims ? Sewing was eae 584 ss neocons sce ++ 240 
shout the ‘woest kind of work tot Hi tented to Miss Hood... 582 Mrs. Griffiths... ove 5) 
memory, thought, and sorrowful inirbe nection i vee 580 Mrs. Gopsill Brown o. «234 
To stand all day in the steam of a laundry was Mrs. Pric aes 529 At the meeting of the National E ti 
- ie fit for women with exhausted vitality Miss Slack MENOS 520 held at the close of the Council, the follawin ; 
a craving for constant drinking. It was Mra. Bamford Slack ola ladies were elected as the sub-executive com: 
aceRURTEwOnK Mes ilasminaberd * eat :—Miss Phillips, Mra. Massingberd, Miss 
in a healthy locality that seemed to meet the Mrs. Ormiston Chant 494 Mre. Sa peers Mrs. Lamb, Mrs. Paddon, 
case best. Accordingly an estate of 180 acres, Mrs. Ward Poole ... 494 Brist a oole, Mrs. F. Williams, Miss 
ae 21 years’ lease, had been secured near Mrs. Osborn 492 ao 
Beak ee eee ecoperence (a eal He 
, and a colony had been inaugurated iss Phillips : VANISAT 
= It was divided into small silawebaniee, Mrs. Sheldon Amos ne ORGANISATION DEPARTMENT, 
tr ol which had been erected round the main Mrs. Bailhache 477 A meeting of 30 national superintendents and 
uilding. To Chena eektlemerta ware aitached Miss Cadbury 466 speakers was held at headquarters, 47, Victori 
a small hospital, a chapel, a children’s home Miss McLaren _... 452 street, on Wednesday, July let, at the i itation 
pi ly office buildings, and a laundry. Each Mrs. Herbert Stead 469 of Mrs. Pearsall Smith and Mrs. Osborn: a “an 
co ee contained six patients, and was super- Mrs. Blaikie : 437 object of the meeting was to concert to ether on 
vised by a nurse sister. The women were |- Miss Douglas Dale 436 to future plans of work. Very intancetint he 8 
oor to take part in carrying on the indus- Hon. Mrs. B. Russell 435 sions took place on several subjects of ‘int ent 
eh which were being organised on the estate, Mrs. Annie Hicks... 432 relating to the especial work of those resent 
ee as the care of poultry, bee keeping, hand Mrs. Lamb ii 491 It was resolved to organise into an ansocinon 
-picking, dairy work, flower culture, the Mrs. Lloyd Jones... 414 of superintendents and speakers for th 
algae of fruit, jam making, and a Kraited Mrs. Boden 409 of mutual help, to meet four times a eee Me 
: a of laundry an nesilework: Hach Mrs. Emmett ay se 399 Pearsall Smith was elected chairman and Miss 
Pet ent must give a guarantee of 5s. a week Mrs. Hughes (Manchester) 393 Hood secretary. It was decided to cntablish « 
Z ne entering the Industrial Farm Home, and Mrs. McKinnon ... Rac 393 school for the training of speakers, at which 
ees earned more than this it was Mrs. Millar 391 lectures and instruction should be given by 
left L. put by for them to take when they Lady Barnaby “ 386 eminent speakers and workers. Mrs. Smith Mro 
“3 ady Henry Somerset said women were Mrs. Conybeare Craven ... 364 Chant and Miss Hood were made a committee 
the homes from police-courts and prisons Mrs. Fielden Thorpe 363 to arrange for this school in the coming aut 
and husbands often brought their wives in such Mrs. Cameron 354 —HeEtrN L. Hoop, Superintendent aaa 
: eee state that they could scarcely walk, Mrs. Bishop 348 : 
he a were admitted, and no one was ever Mrs. Drysdale 341 
She seen who had been registered as eligible. Miss Wintz 341 
spi canyinoed that these homes would form Miss Sessions ie 340 Dering th i i 
Sele st useful means of yeelaiming drunken Mrs. Annie Hughes pes e a hae e Council meeting Miss Frances 
had n and of reinstating them in society that Mrs. V. Jones 339 a eee, molos of the World aid 
yet been found. Mrs. Gamble eae oF 337 acs " the Wes, Cae 
Mrs. Paddon ‘ Ee suggested the appointment of frate j 
ALRE. ‘ eee eee BE " raterna 
were moat Seneca! THE RESULTS Avs, Tanac Beaithaaitern. ed ere It was | moved, seconded, and 
in strength aging. Women had gained Mrs. Tomkinson ... 33 Carries that the Chair appoint. The follow- 
ee ee and in self-control; they cared Miss Shilston a ing list was prepared and accepted by_the 
Ke 2 come they lived in, and about Miss Bertha Mason en Council : The I.ady Henry Somerset, Miss 
a aaa e ildren staying at the Nest Mee J. Wilson oan Agnes Slack, Mrs. M. E. Vhillips, Mrs. Hughes 
AE eam s children, too often, having Mrs. Hotchkiss 5 (Gwyneth Vaughan), The Hon. Mrs. Bertrand 
ee pits) teen starvation and cruel Mrs. Wilson Jones 308 wee Miss Wilson (Supt. 1.7.1. of Great 
ad young babies a ogee themselves who Mrs. Scholefield . 329 sealant The President explained that she 
there Es aad ere allowed to bring them Rites Toe8S wns Le Bes [ u not attend the U.S. National Convention, 
could not reas an ing many to come who Mrs. Wintringham ee a roped to be at the World's Convention, in 
ave otherwise left their homes) it Mrs. Skinner 2,” ... 318 es to be held in the spring or autumn of 


A LETTER FROM THE 
EDITOR. 
TO SECRETARIES OF BRANCHES. 


Woman’s Sianat EpiroriaL AND 
Business OFFICES : 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.,_ - 
July 10th, 1896. 

Dear Mapam,—In accordance with the reso- 
lution passed at the last Council Meeting, some 
person will presumably shortly be appointed by 
Headquarters to prepare for the Woman's 
Siena. the Official News of the B.W.T.A.; so 
that “‘ Branch Reports” will not in future be 
dealt with in this office, and pending the appoint- 
ment of someone to edit them from Head- 
Fle it will not be possible to insert any 

ranch Reports. TheThird Number of the month. 
as heretofore, will continue to give ALL NEWs and 
take special note of ALL MATTERS OF GENERAL 
INTEREST to the members of the B.W.T.A., and 
I believe that the members of your Branch will 
find that they continue to obtain everything 
that it is interesting and important for them to 
know with d to their Association through 
the medium of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Thanking you for your assistance in extending 
the circulation of the paper in the past, and 
begging for a continuance of this kindness,— 
I remain, yours truly, Tue Epitor. 


Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


{ 
‘‘ BRITISH WOMEN’S” OPINIONS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Epirress,—Two things struck my 
attention in the account of the annual conference, 
viz., first, the advice to housekeepers as to 


dealing with grocers who hold a wine license. 
In regard to that I may say that exactly twenty 
vears ago the same resolution was passed in our 


total abstinence society at Newbury. I was 
one of those who adopted the principle, and am 
able to say that from that time t have been 
faithful to it. I have personally seen such dire 
elects of grocers’ licenses on women that I am 
bound to feel strongly on the matter. 

The other point was in connection with the 
Woman’s Sianau. I have a friend who fort- 
nightly visits the union workhouse in support 
of the Brabazon scheme, and I have been 
in the habit of saving my periodicals for her 
to distribute among the Aig people. A fort- 
night ago she said to me, “The old eople 
like the papers you send them so much, AND 
ESPECIALLY the Woman’s Signau.” Judge of my 
ainusement when two days after I read the dis- 
cussion and the hint that a simpler paper was 
needed for our poorer sisters. My experience 
in forty years of temperance and other work 
among the poor is that the better things are 
the better they like them, and it is much more 
satisfactory to educate them up than to level 
things down.—I am, dear Editress, yours 
fraternally, 

Basingstoke. A British Woman. 


|The Editor shares our friend’s opinion that it 
is a mistake to ‘write down” to our poorer 
sisters’ intelligence. They may lack expression 
w.thout lacking comprehension. In my years 
ot lecturing experience I never “ talked down i 
to my poorest audiences, and I am sure they 
preferred to be thus treated, and could always 
understand the gist of what was said.| 


Dear Mrs. Fenwick Mitter,—I can’t help 


t:lling you how sorry I am that the idea of a 


now periodical for the B. W. T. A. should have 


ev-n been mooted. There are any number of 


1.ttle, harmless, and rather namby-pamby papers 
co produce stories for mothers’ meetings, though 
I think these meetings are often treated in too 
condescending a style. Good literary matter is 
nut necessarily above the comprehension of 
even imperfectly educated people. The Tem- 
; © ance cause loses much for want of cultured 


monthly. 
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Shera in its organs, and one great gain of 


aving our matter in the Siena is that our 


sentiments will, by its means,  aengian to a class 
which would never admit a 


emperance paper 
ure and simple. In my own experience I 
now of a case in which I have gained an 


entrance for your paper where our principles are 
sadly needed, and where in no other way would 
they gain a hearing. 


Your offer of an eight-page supplement, 


edited from headquarters, is a most generous 
one, and ought to have been accepted at once. 
It will make the paper my beau-ideal! With 


heartiest wishes fof your noble effort to 
elevate the standard of women’s papers, sincerely 
yours, E. H. D. FIsHer. 


Dear Mrs. MILier,—I am quite sure your 


correspondent Annie Clegg, writer of a helpful, 
choice little poem, entitled ‘ Little Lives,” 
which appears in this week’s SIGNAL, will 
forgive, and perhaps be grateful to me for 
correcting a mistake 
flowering onl 
myself had 

life until eight years ago, when I was in the 
Scilly Isles. 
gardens at Fresco, belonging to Dorien Smith, 
the Governor of the islands, where was an 
avenue of aloes, tall, fine trees, not mere plants 
as with us, some of which were budding for 
flowers. 
told the gardener of my lifelong delusion, he 


about the ‘ aloe” 
once in a hundred years. I 
en under this delusion all my 


and visited the lovely tropical 


When I remarked upon this and 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, many others have thought so, 


but I assure you the aloe bears flowers every 


16th year, only they die soon afterwards, and 
never bloom a second time; but four or six new 
ones grow from the roots when they have 
ceased flowering: thus we keep, or rather 


increase our number, and nearly every year we 
have two, three, or more in bloom.” 


I was there too early in the season to see the 


flower, but saw the flower stalk with its well- 
formed buds, which he said would bloom in 
August. 


Our splendid paper is now not only so widely 


read, but so up-to-date and advanced on most 
matters, I am sure our dear sister “ Annie 


Clegg” would wish this matter of the aloe 


corrected, and I nae soon to have the pleasure 


of reading another little poem from her pen. 
Allow me now, dear Mrs. Miller, to say how 


rejoiced I was to find the majority of our 


B.W.T.A. against the publication of a new 
We are grateful to vou for the paper 
in its entirety, and value it highly, but doubly 
grateful for the impetus your words so often 
give to our temperance cause. 

Ever since our beloved President’s appeal to 


the branches at the ’95 council meetings I have 
been making special effort on behalf of the 


SIGNAL, and raised the number of subscribers 


from 14 to 84, 24 of whom were weekly ones ; 
and now I am hopeful of a good increase soon, 
as I am introducing it to my friends who are 
outside our B.W.T.A., it being now catholic 


enough for all readers. 
Most earnestly wishing for our splendid paper 
increasing prosperity, I am, faithfully yours, 
E. C. Prercy, 
Sec. of the B.W.T.A. branch, Pickering. 


Hall Garth, Pickering, Yorkshire. 


Dear Mapam,—May I just say that whatever 
may be done about an official organ N.B.W.T.A., 
I shall continue myself to take the SicnaL 
weekly, as I feel no woman who wants to keep 
abreast of the times, and to know what women 
are doing, can afford to be without it; it has no 
competitor in catering for thoughtful and pro- 
gressive women. S. MILNE. 

Highbury. 


Dear Mapam,—I am most fully in accord 
with all the good words of your correspondents 
about the value of the Woman’s Siena, and the 
desirability of our B.W.T.A. accepting your 
generous offer, and having their news published 
in your paper under the heading ‘‘ Temperance 
Signals.” A good way of increasing subscribers, 
I find, is to post the paper containing character 
sketch of noted person to those likely to be 
interested—to her that teacheth a teacher, to a 
nurse one on nursing. «ec.—With best wishes, 

J. M. 


| trembling fingers are on the latch ; but o 
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Mur Short Story. 


HOW I BECAME A BRITISH 
WOMAN. 
By Mrs. R. C. Brap.ey. 


THe sun was shining brightly when I awoke 
on that summer morning; and how my heart 
rejoiced! For was it not my bridal day? | 
quickly dressed, and then ran downstairs to 
help mother, for there was plenty to do, though 
my sisters assured me it was not at all proper 
for a bride to be visible before she appeared in 
her bridal robes. 

It was the August Bank holiday, and my 
marriage had been arranged for that day to 

ive my brothers and sisters the opportunity of 

ing present; we were a large family, but had 

scattered far and wide, yet for this festive 
occasion all of us were together. 

The morning wore on and somehow I felt 
very sad at the thought of leaving home with 
all its sweet associations. 

Now the time had come, and my dear mother 
with tearful eyes pressed me lovingly to her 
bosom, while father, with ill-concealed emotion, 
stood ready to lead me to the altar. As I 
passed up the aisle arrayed in silken robes, 
with a perfect mist of tulle enveloping me, and 
a group of merry bridesmaids following in my 
train, I felt quite sure we made a re picture, 
for many were the murmurs of delight from 
the visitors who crowded the old church. 

Soon I stood by the side of my betrothed; 
then the minister, in clear and solemn tones, 
began the service. At last it was all over, and 
with the triumphant strains of the wedding 
march, accompanied by the clash of bells, my 
husband proudly led me to the carriage, through 
a pelting shower of flowers and rice. We were 
alone for one brief moment, when he clasped 
me to his heart, calling me by the sweet and 
sacred name of wife. The reception of friends 
followed, who with plenty of good wishes drank 
the health of the bride and bridegroom from the 
rich wines that were scattered so plentifully 
over the tables. My husband filled my glass, 
but I scarcely tasted it, though even then I 
noticed he drank freely ; but no shadow of fear 
crossed my mind, for life seemed all bright with 
the sunshine of love. 

Three years passed, and the anniversary of 
our wedding day came; but ah! what changes! 
The little cloud which at first appeared so small 
had grown till it darkened my life. Was it 
possible that I was the gay, laughing girl that 
Harry had led from her home amid such bright 
prospects but three years since ? 

Now I sat sad and desolate, for gradually 
my husband had fallen into drinking habits, 
and the awful fact forced itself upon me that 
I was a drunkara’s wife! 

At first it happened only oécasionally, and 
when the effects of the drink had passed away 
my husband was ashamed and craved my 
pardon; but again and again he fell, till one 
terrible night, when I capa him, in_ his 
rage he struck me! Oh, shall I ever forget how 
my heart swelled with contempt and bitterness ? 
And I determined to go back to my old home. 
But how could I leave him? I knew that he 
truly loved me still, and our little darling baby 
girl bound us with a closer link than ever. 
Now I sat listening, and yet dreading my 
husband’s return. 

Hark! what is that? Yes, there he comes 
with faltering footsteps and dreadful curses aS 
he stumbles along, but I hastily open the door, 
and with timid words hope to soothe him. 
But no; the drink demon has full sway 
to-night, and I catch the gleam of madness 
in his eyes. With hasty steps I run upstairs, 
and, wrapping a warm shawl round my sleeping 
babe, I tremblingly await the issue. Yes Hi 
is following me, and with a wild cry I rush pas t 
him, and, reaching the door, fly down the ae 
street; but whither shall I go? _Just ee 
like a voice from heaven, the midnight hour '§ 
chimed from the old church tower, and E 
remember that the church door 1s ® wer 
unlocked by day; so I speed along to S¢ 


. . ralls. Soon m\ 
protection beneath its sacred W h, what 
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agony of mind—the door is locked! Just then 
I hear swiftly approaching footsteps, but I dart 
round to the chancel door, and, yes, God be 
thanked, it is open! So I hasten in and bar 
the door behind me, none too soon, for just then 
the door is violently shaken and awful curses 
fill the air. My husband is a madman and 
athirst for blood. 

The silver moonlight is streaming through the 
windows, and without the least fear I make my 
way to an old-fashioned pew, where with plenty 
of soft cushions I make a bed for my dear baby, 
where she is soon sweetly sleeping. Then with 
deep thankfulness I kneel down and pour out 
my soul before my Heavenly Father, who, in 
the hour of th distress, had preserved His 
poor, erring child. 

Soon the peace of God stole into my heart, 

and I began to look back over my past life, to 
geek the reason why all this trouble had come 
upon me. Thinking deeply, the conviction is 
pressed home that if I had been among that 
lorious army of British women (of whom I 
ad read and known so much) this trouble 
would never have come into my life. Had I 
not myself often tempted my husband to drink 
wines when he had no desire? There and 
then pleading for forgiveness and help to lead 
my husband back to paths of sobriety and 
happiness, I determined henceforth to become 
_ @ British Woman, so that by influence and 
example I could help those who were tempted 
+o live carelessly, as I had done. 

Soon the daylight dawned, and very early 
I stole back to my home. There my 
husband was stretched in drunken slumber. 
. When he awoke he knew nothing what- 
ever of what had happened. But when I 
tenderly and lovingly told him all, he was 
so horrified at the thought of what might have 
occurred that he consented to sign the pledge 
. with myself ; and, though often tempted, by the 
grace of God he has stood firm, and is doing a 
good work among the tempted and fallen. I, 
as a “ British Woman,” thank God day by day 
for His goodness, and for the noble army of 
women who are enrolled under the banner—For 
God, and home, and every land. 


INDEPENDENT ANTI-VIVI- 
SECTION LEAGUE. 


‘Tue general meeting of the above Society was 
held on Tuesday evening, July ‘7th, in St. 
Martin’s Town Hall. The special work in which 
this Society engages is the circulation of litera- 
ture on the subject, each member engaging to 
send or give away a certain number of papers 
monthly. Mrs. Mona Caird chiefly originated 
. the Society. 
_ Colonel Coulson, who occupied the chair, 
in opening the proceedings, said that he was 
recently asked what was his ambition in 
. life. e replied that it was to get through 
it as pleasantly as he could, suffering as 
little pain as possible, and wishing everything 
enjoying the mystery of life to do the same. 
He felt it was surprising how very little educa- 
tion and religion had done to alter human beings 
in the delight they took in causing cruelty to 
others, and it was an unfortunate thing that the 
body of gentlemen set apart (he referred to the 
_ Clergy) by social customs in England to try and 
raise morality, did not do their best to put down 
this most horrible tendency. No one ever 
admitted being cruel. People say that they 
enjoy the chase for the exercise that it gives 
. them; and the surgeon will say that he does not 
like vivisection, he does it for the advancement 
of science. He (the speaker) would not take 
. the position as chairman were he not perfectly 
‘satisfied that the pain inflicted on animals by 
vivisectors was far greater than any that 
‘was necessary for merely taking their lives. 
Vivisection caused suffering that was abominable 
and unwarranted. One of the chief surgeons 
of London told him a few months ago that 
although he believed to a certain extent in 
vivisection, he thought it was most disgrace- 
y overdone, and experiments were tried 
om which no possible good could accrue. 
He did not claim to be scientific, but he claimed 
to possess a certain amount of understanding, 
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and to know what was right or wrong, and he 
was sure that nothing could possibly justify the 
awful atrocities that go on under the vivisector’s 
knife. People often say that attention should be 
turned to the cruelties inflicted under the name of 
sport, and those committed in the slaughter 
house. There were, no doubt, needless cruelties 
in these directions, but all true humanitarians 
were denouncing them, and he wanted these to 
raise their voices too against the needless cruel- 
ties that go on under the name of science. 
In conclusion, he entreated all present to do 
something to help the lady (Mrs. Mona Caird) 
who was with him on the platform in this, her 
great crusade against injustice and wrong. 

Dr. Dudgeon proposed the following resolu- 
tion :—“ That this meeting is of opinion that 
vivisection as a method of research is, in its 
nature, empirical and unscientific ; and that it is 
harmful to human beings, even could certain 
valuable discoveries be made by its means, 
seeing that the human race must inevitably be 
injured by consenting to benefit, if this might 
be, through cruelty and organised selfishness.” 
Speaking in aippor. he said that hardly one in 
a thousand of those in the medical profession 
was & Lani vivisector, but they may be fas- 
cinated by the promises held out by vivisectors. 
One of the most important series of experiments 
was those made in the interest of what is 
called pharmacology. It means the testing on 
animals the effects of slow and quick poisons 
and drugs, and physiologists had assured 


them that that was the only true way. 


to advance medicine, but, latterly, a great 
blow had been given to pharmacology, so 
that it would not be able to raise its head again. 
This had been given by the College of Physicians 
in London; they had excluded pharmacology 
from their curriculum of medical studies. There 
was a tremendous outcry, of course, from the 
experimental pharmacologists who stated that 
all hopes of progress in the art of practical 
medicine would te stifled, but the practising 
physicians knew better. One in particular, an 
examiner in the College of Physicians, was so 
taken aback by this action that he indignantly 
threw up his appointment and retired in disgust. 
No doubt the chief reason for this was that he 
had written quite an encyclopedia on this 
subject, and did not like the idea of its being an 
anti! came of nothingness. The s er 
referred to the so-called preventive inoculations 
of Pasteur, and stated that they had resulted in 
nearly 800 fatal cases. He quite agreed that 
the researches of vivisection were misleading 
and unscientific. 

Mr. Herbert Burrows, in seconding the 
resolution, said that the characteristic of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century could be 
summed up in the word “science;” but as 
anti-vivisectors they asked that science should 
be applied to its true object, and not debased 
or degraded by the very people who ought to 
uplift and elevate it. No matter whether 
animals were experimented upon with or with- 
out anesthetics, the results could not possibly 
give any clue of the normal action of the body 
or of any ordinary disease. These experiments 
had been entirely barren of results, but even if 
very valuable discoveries had been made, no 
true man or woman would be willing to have 
their bodily pain alleviated through the suffering 
of animals. He believed that everything that 
uplifts an individual uplifts all humanity, 
and one of the things which perhaps the 
twentieth century will pride itself on attain- 
ing will be the great fundamental human idea 
that the best character is built up of self- 
sacrifice. He would give them one quotation 
from ‘“ The Disciples,” by Mrs. Hamilton King : 


‘“‘ Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 

Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured 
forth, 

For love’s strength stands in love’s sacrifice 

And whoso suffers most hath most to give.” 


Dr. Anna Kingsford might have had these 
lines in her mind when she offered to give 
her living body to be experimented upon by 
vivisectors if they would solemnly promise 
immediately afterwards to give up the practice. 
The vivisector who was not prepared to carry 
on vivisection on himself was a coward. Vivi- 
section breeds an incarnate selfishness, because 
no other than an intensely callous nan could 
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oeue the writhings of an animal under his 
nife. 

Mr. R. Somerville Wood next addressed the 
meeting. He said he hoped that strong pressure 
would brought upon the Government to 
prevent the establishment of a Pasteur Institute 
on the Chelsea Embankment. He did not wish 
to attack the medical profession, he had the 
very highest respect for them, but he objected 
to them as vivisectors. He was very sorry to 
notice the growing feeling of distrust of the 
hospitals by the poor. At the recent Women’s 
Liberal Federation meeting, Professor Victor 
Horsley said that vivisection had been adopted 
by the medical profession, but this was a ques- 
tion which must be settled by Parliament. 

Mrs. Charles Mallett, in supporting the 
resolution, said that she had had to con- 
front Professor Horsley on this subject, but 
they had not much to fear from him. He 
believed that to be a man and a doctor would 
carry everything. One gentleman, who heard 
Professor Horsley’s speech at the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, said that he had come 
with an open mind (and that meant not as an 
anti-vivisector), but he had never heard such 
illogical arguments before, and he was ye 
won over to the cause of anti-vivisection. Only 
three per cent. of the medical profession were 

ractical vivisectors, yet that never was told. 

e doctors were silent upon it because the 
rule in the profession not to divulge anything 
was stronger than any other. They were 
now at a crisis in this matter, and must make 
themselves masters of the whole question, and 
study it as never before. They would never do 
the best until they had faced the worst; they 
would never fight successfully in the great 
cause until they knew the numbers and tactics 
of the enemy. The great support of vivisection 
was the delusions which abound in society. 
Most people believed that it was supremely 
useful and important; that the sum of pain in 
the universe was lessened by it. They must be 
ready to meet these arguments when they were 
brought forward, otherwise the delusion 


would be strengthened which holds the 
minds of the majoriy of the people. Vivi- 


section was growing immensely amongst 
women. A woman’s college in this king- 
dom had been offered £1,000 for a scholare 
ship by a public-spirited lady who longed to do 
good, on the condition that it might be used for 
any purpose, so long as it did not include ex- 
periments on living animals. On this ground it 
was refused by the authorities of the college. 
No effort in the right direction is wasted, for 
even if it fails in its immediate effect it will not 
ultimately, but will go on to swell that great 
volume of truth and righteousness which is 
growing day by day, until in the end it must 
prevail. 

After the resolution had been put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously, a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for presiding terminated 
the proceedings. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Amip the fierce religious controversies of the 
age—while sects and factions are blindly and 
bitterly warring over the letter of the law—one 
great rule of life looms up in the sky before all 
mankind, as a pillar of flame in the night of 
intolerance and contention. ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” This is the epitome of the ethical 
code—it is the master note in the sweetest song 
the world has ever heard. It floats far in 
advance of the race; it is the ideal that should 
illumine us every day and every hour of our 
existence. They who take this rule as their 
creed through life cannot fail to grow godlike. 
They will lighten and sweeten life as the 
flowers beautify and perfume the air. The 
poor will bless them, and those who differ from 
them will fear no insolence of persecution. We 
believe there are influences at work that will ere 
long give an emphasis to this loftiest rule of life 
that hitherto it has not received. We are 
advancing; the general course of the age is 
upward, notwithstanding the ebbs in its onward 
current; and we believe the time will come 
when the golden rule will enter the lives of men 
and revolutionise society. B. O. Flower. 


WOMEN’S DRESS REFORM. 


By GwyNETH VAUGHAN. 


I gavE read with considerable interest the letters 
that have appeared in THE Woman’s SicNaL on 
the above topic. Perhaps a word or two upon 
the subject from a woman who, during the 
whole of last winter, wore a dress that several 
leading daily newspapers (such as Liverpool 
Post and South Wales Daily News, &c.) were 
pleased to call a ‘‘ really rational one,” may not 
prove unacceptable to readers. 

The conviction has long ago forced itself upon 
me that women may on talking about the 
freedom of womanh for another 30 years 
and more ; but until they put away for ever the 
slavery their clothing entails upon them they 
never can become free. What chance of free- 
dom has the Chinese maiden with her bound 
feet? She has just as good a chance as the 
British maiden with her poor, pitiful 18 in. 
waist and her high-heeled shoe. The result of 
much thought upon the subject was 


my last 
- winter’s dress, which I maintain is heatiey— 


that should be the primary object of all clothing 
—graceful, and in perfect keeping with modest 
womanhood, for, thanks to an extensive study 
of medicine and surgery, I know the laws of our 
own being far too well to advocate a manly 
dress for women. 

The following is a correct description of the 
dress I invented and adopted. A combination 
of soft natural wool, a pair of woollen stockings, 
and you have the whole body covered with wool 
as it ought to be. Round the waist a sort of 
Swiss belt, made of white satteen and white 
net, too loose to allow the wildest flights of 
anyone’s imagination to call it a corset ; then a 
pair of black serge knickers lined with good but 
thin flannel, e to fit the figure rather better 


* than the usual run of women’s knickers do, 


' Melton cloth—lined with satteen—reachin 


fastened round the waist by a belt cut to shape 


_ to prevent any dropping down over the hips. A 


pair of shoes in which the foot was in no danger 
of having its toes crushed; good soles, and the 
heels low enough to allow me to walk and not 
‘“‘ waddle.” Over the shoe a legging of black 

w 
to the knee, attached to the knickers by a bution 
at the back and a button at the side, something 
like the style of the old Welsh farmers of days gone 
by. Then the skirt cut out of two yards of black 

e, clearing the ground by exactly eight 
inches all round. This skirt cannot be made by 
second or third rate dressmakers, as the shape 
must be perfect or it will appear dowdy because 
of its shortness. To finish the toilet, I some- 
times wore a red flannel blouse with a thick 
pilot cloth coat over it, or, during milder 
weather, a vest of any colour and a black serge 
coat of the same material as skirt and knickers. 
Asmall soft black felt hat I found admirable 
to travel about in all weathers. 

In that costume I can safely say I have walked 
on an average from five to ten miles each day. 
I never felt tired, was in no danger from mud- 
bedraggled skirts, or any other evil which 
threatens daily poor overclothed women. I 
could jump into a tramcar or out of it without 


‘fear of breaking my limbs, and ride and drive 


with a clear head, because my vital organs were 
comfortable, and when the day’s work was done 
go home in full security that I had not helped 
any way to sweep the streets of their 
microbes. And, let women note, my worst 
enemy never said I was an untidy figure. 

What impressed me most was the favourable 
criticism of men upon such a novel way of 
dressing. I cannot even remember one adverse 
word, but I had many kind and cheering ones. 
I sit on the Board of Guardians of Carnarvon 
Union, the only woman among 50 men. I have 
never had but the greatest kindness and courtesy 
and marked deference to my wishes from all 
my colleagues, and the same may be said of the 
District Council, of which I am the only woman 
member. They have praised the cleanliness 
and decency of my advanced dress, and all 
along the line it has been the same. I wish I 
could say the same of women, but I cannot. 
Perhaps you will permit me another time to 
give you some short amusing sketches of my 
dress’s reception by women who looked horror- 
struck at the eight inches deficiency in length, 
and who at the same time held up in a weary 


<= 
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hand ten or twelve inches of heavy wet mud as 
they sped on their toilsome journeys. - 

If women want to be free, they must work out 
their own redemption in this matter of dress. 
Put a man in long skirts, and I warrant he will 


not be long before deteriorating into much the: 


same sort of being as the dear, sweet women 
who want the Parliamentary Franchise when 
it pleases the men to give it them. In the 
meantime our brothers laugh at the weakness 
that is not tired of being patted on the back, 
and spoken soft things to, instead of receiving 
the self-respecting rights of citizenship. In 
all matters of right cel yi surely we are 
justified in ‘‘ going forward, looking up.” 


BURMESE WOMEN. 

As the men are the life and soul of the religion 
of Burma, so the women are the heart and soul 
of the life of the country. Mongolian in race, 
and Indian now by conquest, they have achieved 
for themselves a freedom which may be envied 
not only by their Indo-Chinese sisters, but by 
European women as well. The Burmese are 
absolutely the freest women in the world. 
Marriage is an equal contract, all property being 
held jointly. Property inherited by a woman 
before or after marriage, or earnings made by 
her, are absolutely her own. Marriage is an 
affair of the heart, and among this easy-going 
and affectionate people love-matches are not 
delayed till the husband can provide a home 
and anincome, but the girl-wife and boy-husband 
are taken into the house of either parent, and 
maintained till a separate household can be set 
up. If love is lost, or there is found to be 
incompatibility of temper, or if either wife or 
husband become: a drunkard, a gambler, or 
vicious in life, divorce or separation can be easily 
obtained by application to the magistrate, with 
equal division of the joint property. Divorces 
are, however, rare; family life is said to be very 
affectionate, and children are adored. Wives 
are consulted in all the affairs of life, and a 
farmer would hardly dare to sell his paddy 
harvest without the consent of his wife; in fact, 
she is found to be a much close bargainer than 
he is. 

Women are the retail traders of the country. 
Nearly every house is a shop for the sale of 
something, and even the daughters of well- 
to-do officials think it no degradation to set 
up a stall at the bazaar. The earnings thus 
made are her own, and will enable her to wear 
a smart silk tamein at the boat races, or to 
make offerings at the shrine of Buddha, and 
thus add to her sum of merit or Kan. Many of 
the Government contracts in timber, forage, 
&c., were made, I was told, with women; and 
it surprised the European traders to find how 
qemmediitey were in the arts of ‘‘ holding up the 
market ’’ and obtaining the best price. Not- 
withstanding, however, their liberty, their con- 
trol of property, and their ability in commerce, 
the chief aim of the young Burmese woman is 
to be pretty, and in this she succeeds. No 
Mongolian can be beautiful, according to the 
European standard ; but apart from this standard 
there is much to admire in the Burmese girl. A 
round face, with olive skin and dark bright eyes, 
is surmounted by coils of smooth black hair, in 
whichis jauntily stuck a floweror two. The upper 
part of the body is modestly covered with a white 
cotton jacket. Bound closely round her slender 
hips, and falling to the ground, is worn the 
tamein, or skirt, which is generally of silk woven 
into a brilliant and harmonious combination of 
colours. A gay-coloured silk wrap is thrown 
across the shoulders and brought over the head 
when it is cold. Sandals held by a strap 
between the big and second tse protect the bare 
feet. All the women, young and old, smoke 
immense green cheroots, ten inches long. It is 
not at all unusual to see a bevy of women and 
children, dressed as brilliantly as a bed of tulips 
on a spring day, engaged in puffing great clouds 
of smoke out of cheroots twice as long as their 
smiling pretty faces.— From “ Burma.” in the 
** Cornhil lMagnziae .” 


AMBITION is no cure for love.—Scott, 
* a a 
‘© Do editors ever do wrong?” 
‘* What do they do?” 


66 No ” 
“They do write.” 
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WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE ANp 
DIVORCE IN WYOMING. 


THE population of the United States has. 
inahouned in the last decade 24°6 per cent, 
That of Wyoming has increased 127-9 per cent, 
But while the number of criminals in the whole 
United States has increased 40°3, an alarm} 
ratio—far beyond the increase of population, 
notwithstanding the immense increase of popu. 
lation in Wyoming, the number of criminals 
has not increased at all, giving a relative 
decrease, which shows a law-abiding communit 
and constantly improving condition of the public 
morals. In 1880 there were confined in the 
jails and prisons of Wyoming 74 criminals, 79 
men and 2 women. The Census of 1890 shows . 
the same number of criminals, 74, as against 
an vhnag number of criminals in the other 
Western States of 645°8. This remarkable fact 
is made more interesting because the 74 in 1899 
are all men, and thus the scarecrow of the. 
vicious women in politics disappears. Wyomi 
being the only state in which the per Mae 
criminal women has decreased. it is evident 
that the morals of the female part of the 
Pa neon improve with the exercise of the. 
right of suffrage. 

A celebrated student of heredity has said that 
material development in the nineteenth century 
has produced such a strain upon the Anglo. 
Saxon race that unless some influence can be 
brought to bear to raise it a degree or two in 
the moral scale to maintain the balance it must 
degenerate. 

he condition of affairs at this time, with crime 
increasing nearly twice as fast as the popula- 
tion in the whole of the United States, and in 
a much larger ratio in all the Western States 
sia Wyoming, where it has not increased 
at all, but has a relative decreAse of about. 
four-fifths, should make every student of socio. 
logy and every patriotic citizen give thoughtful 
attention to Woman Suffrage as the possible 
remedy for national deterioration. 

If woman’s ballot is the means whereby the 
moral strength of men can be reinfcrced and 
the race lifted a step higher on the moral plane,. 
is there a woman who loves her country or 
humanity who will refuse her help ? 

We shall have to have Woman Suffrage to: 
save the home. How to prevent divorce and 
maintain the sacred institution of the home is 
the problem of the day. In the United States 
the estimated number of married couples to one: 
divorce was 664 in 1870, and 481 in 1880, the 
number of divorced marriages in the United 
States increasing 38 per cent. In the western 
group, the States, omitting Wyoming, which 
are beyond or partly beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the average increase was 50 per cent. In 
Nebraska, Wyoming’s neighbour, it was 79 per 
cent. To take the statistics from two excep- 
tionally law-abiding communities: in Michigan 
it was 50 per cent., and in Minnesota it was 55 
per cent., while in Wyoming the number of 
divorced marriages had decreased 29 per cent.. 
Stating the result in another way, divorces 
increased in the United States, from 1870 to 
1880, 79°4 per cent., nearly three times the per 
cent. of the increase of the population for the 
same period, and in the gran of Western 
States, above referred to, they have increased 
376°8 per cent., while in Wyoming the increase 
in divorce is 61°5 per cent., only one-half as 
large as the per cent. of increase of the population. 

To state the matter in terms that all can 
remember, the ratio of divorce in. Wyoming 
is to that of the whole United States as 1 to 3; 
to that of the other States in the Western group as: 
1 to 4.—From Address by Clara Bewick Colby. 


Ir men look straitly to it, they will find that,. 
unless their lives are domestic, those of the 
women will not be. A house is no home unless 
it contain food and fire for the mind as well as 
for the body.—Margaret Fuller. 

st * + 


THE more people do, the more they can; he 
that does nothing renders himself incapable dl 
doing anything; whilst we are executing eee 
work we are preparing ourselves to undert: 
another.— Hazlitt. 
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THE GERMAN EMPRESS’S 


WARDROBE. 
By Eminy Hin. 


TueRE are not many things about which the 
public is more eager for knowledge concerning 
the exalted personages whom it calls its rulers 
than how they look and what they wear. 
Indeed there are few better authenticated his- 
torical facts than those relating to the personal 

nses and wearing apparel of our long line 
of sovereigns and their families. A king could 
not spend a few hundreds on‘a jewel or rare fur 
for his queen without the transaction being 
recorded, and the Domestic State Papers tell 
us what Tudor and Stuart Princesses wore at 
their wedding and took with them in their 
¢rousseaux. e can learn how at the marriage 
of James I.’s daughter, Princess Elizabeth, with 
the Count Palatine Frederick, the bridegroom 
and the Royal parents wore jewels valued at 
£900,000; or how Princess Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of Henry VII., went as a fourteen 
year old bride to the Scottish king with a 
trousseau full of velvets and satins, and was 
married in white flowered damask and crimson 
velvet. 

Many people, however, feel still more interest 
in learning what some living royalties have in 
their w: bes, how much their dresses cost, 
and what is the modus operandi of choosing, 
buying and making. Our Berlin contemporary, 
the Deutsche Hausfrauen Zeitung, has pre- 
sented its readers with a detailed account of how 
things are managed in the Imperial household, 
the facts having been gleaned from Wilhelm 
Kohler’s little book, Das Leben im Deutsche 
Kaiserhaus. 

The Mistress of the Robes to the German 
Empress is promoted to the office from among 
she ladle inowaiting. The wardrobe under her 
charge is naturally not so large as that of the 
Emperor, the fluctuations of fashion being more 
rapid on the spindle than on the spear side. 
There is no rule as to the number of dresses the 
Empress requires in a year. The outlay on 
house and walking dress is small, as the Empress 
is very careful with her things; but that on 
dresses for festive occasions, which often 
cost 1,000 marks (£50) a piece, is considerable. 
If there is a wedding in the Imperial 
family, the Empress will require from 12 to 
15 new dresses for the festivities, for it 
is etiquette that the Empress and all the 
Princesses should only wear a gala dress once, 
or at most, twice, and then only after it has 
been transmogrified. These gowns are almost 
always of very costly material—velvet, gold and 
silver-brocaded satin, and moire antique, and are 
trimmed with brilliants, pearls, costly laces, 
and gold and silver embroidery. 

When a Court robe has been worn once or 
twice, it is taken to the Imperial workroom and 
unpicked, and the most valuable portions of the 
material are preserved for future use, though 
the Empress often presents these to the 
ladies of her Court, in whose families they 
are treasured for very many years. The 
laces and pearls the Empress, of course, 
retains. Last year an English lady appeared 
at the Queen’s rawing-room with a train made 
of inaterial from the wardrobe of Queen Eliza- 
beth. During the last year of her life the 
Queen had given the train to one of her ladies- 
in-waiting, and it had been handed down from 
8eneration to generation to the present wearer. 

Long trains of heavy gold and silver brocade, 
with gold and silver embroidery, are to this da 
Worn at the German Court, and the cost of suc 
a train is from 20,000 to 40,000 marks (£800 to 
£1,600). It lies nearly 20 feet on the ground, 
and is so heavy that the wearer cannot move 
Without train bearers. There are six or eight 

handles” attached to the trains worn by the 
Empress and Princesses for the pages to hold 
by. When the wearer rises or sits the pages in 
ettendance spread out the train in graceful 
Olds. These pages go through a special course 
of instruction in the arrangement of trains 
whether for sitting or standing. 


In the Empress’s workroom ten to twelve 
ine resies are employed under the super- 


endence of a lady in waiting. When any 
grand court function is approaching, or the 
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Empress is poing to travel, as many as 40 
women will at work. And yet nothing but 
house and walking and driving dresses are made 
here, and alterations carried out; all the state 
robes and dresses are made in private 
ateliers fitted up for the pap and the price 
paid for making a dress of this kind is from £10 
to £15. The manager or pig ‘oobi? naturally 
makes nothing of a journey to Paris for a new 
trimming or a fresh Seta 

; Empress never orders any of her dresses 
in person. The Imperial tradesmen send their 
new models and designs to the castle, and the 
first lady-in-waiting makes a selection, which 
she submits to the Empress, and from this the 
orders are given. Highly finished coloured 
drawings are made for all the court dresses, 
which are not begun until the Empress has 
approved the id al 

Neither the foremen, forewomen, or employees 
at the ateliers ever come into pc rsonal contact 
with Her Majesty. The orders are sent through 
the ladies in waiting. The first ladies’ maid 
takes the Empress’s measurements, tries on, 
and makes any alterations that may be required, 
but the work is done with such accuracy that 
there is scarcely ever any occasion to “ fit” or 
alter. 

Mantles, wraps, bonnets and gloves are sent 
in the same way to the castle on approval for 
order. 

The Empress has some fans of rare value. 
Many of them were presents from the Emperor, 
as, for example, one made of grouse feathers 
from birds His Majesty had shot. There are 
others made from the feathers of herons shot 
by the Emperor and the Empress’s relations. 
Other fans, of great value, are of lace and silk, 
and painted by famous artists, past and present. 

We have seen what becomes of the Empress's 
special and Court dresses; her house and 
ordinary dresses are, when no longer used, the 
perquisite of the Mistress of the Robes, who 
can either keep them for herself or sell them. 
There are shopkeepers in Berlin who make it 
their speciality to buy from the ladies’ maids the 
dresses worn by the Princesses and ladies belong- 
ing to the Court. The evening and ball dresses, 
which are sometimes of considerable value, are 
sold to ladies of less exalted station, who 
‘Queen it” with them in their own little 
circles. 

A word about the Empress’s jewels. On 
state occasions H.I.M. is a blaze of brilliants 
from head to foot; there are diamonds in the 
hair, round the neck, in the ears, on the corsage, 
the arms, round the waist and scattered over 
the dress. Only a portion of these gems—the 
total value of which is some millions—belongs 
to the Hmpress. The larger and most valuable 
part is the property of the Prussian Crown, and 
is only for the life use of the reigning sovereign. 
The only personal possessions of the Empress 
are the jewels she brought with her on her 
marriage, those she has received as gifts from the 
Emperor, foreign royalties and her own family, 
and those she has inherited. Among the latter 
is a magnificent parure of diamonds and strings 
of pearls, which the late Empress Augusta 
bequeathed to the present Empress. 


AGE FOR MARRIAGE. 


In Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky, 
when a young girl under legal age secretly 
marries, if she has property in her own right it 
may be placed in the hands of a receiver until 
she is of age, then it must be delivered to her, 
unless the Court thinks best to continue the 
receivership. In Virginia the receivership con- 
tinues through her married life. If a love-sick 
Romeo, believing that ‘none but the brave 
deserve the fair,” desires to steal an equally 
love-sick Juliet and be joined in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, whether he commits a crime 
depends upon the age of the girl and the State 
in which the act is committed. The age at 
which marriage may take place without the 
consent of the parents or guardians varies in 
different States. In Arizona, Maryland, Idaho 
and South Carolina the girl must be 16; in 
Dakota, 15; in all the other States and terri- 
tories she must be 18. In all the States the 
boy must be from 18 to 21. 
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Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


‘TERMS :—BSixpence per insertion for the first 

twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 

our letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “Woman's SienaL Office, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. ’ 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 
A, 201. ICH Corded Silk Petticoat, black with 
gold stripe, tucked, frilled, perfectly new; oaly 
£1; cost 30s. 


A. 208. JDINAFORES, linen, _ prettily made 
overalls, lengths from 18 to 25 inches, one 
blue, three holland coloured, two pink. 1s. 6d.euch. Also 


three white muslin, fit child four, 1s. 9d. 


A TT ADY'S Underclothing ; three pair 
knickers, trimmed 1s. 8d. each; three pairs 
finer calico, 2s. 3d.; two petticoat bodices. 1s. 9d. each. 


A. 208. BABY.—Five lovely flannels, good ; 
three worked flax thread, two silk; two pretty 


cambric dresses, trimmed, cutwork and feather-stitched ; 
one dozen towelling diapers. £1 15s. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
AYING Guest.—Comfortable home for 


ladies; large house, garden; Cornwall; terms 


C. 109. 


moderate. 


Cc. 110. COMFORTABLE HOME, Seaside» 
offered young lady paying 10s. weekly; light 

housework; companionship. 

c.1n. COMFORTABLE Home for a Lady, in 
large, convenient, and beautifully situated 

residence, 12 miles from London. Bracing air and dry soil, 

C 12. BRIGHTON.—A lady recommends very 


pleasant rooms. Good attendance and moderate 
terms. 


Cc. 18. QOUTHSEA. — Large detached _ fur- 
h? nished house to let, August, part September 
three living rooms, five bedrooms; 34 guineas weekly. 


c. 14. FA OLIDAYS. — Neuchatel, furnished 


flat to let, cheap; five rooms, kitchen, close to 
lake, post, rail; good bathing ; excursions. 


Appointment Vacant. 
B, 102. USEFUL Help wanted at Whitby, 


Yorks, for two ladies, son occasionally. Plea- 
sant seaside place. 


Situations Wanted. 
F, 105. WANTED, by a widow, situation as 


useful help, companion, housekeeper, any 
place of trust. Languages. Would travel. Good references. 
Feat & LADY (19) seeks an enga; ement as 
holiday governess to young childrcn, {.aundry 

and travelling expenses (from London). Refer B@:s. 


E, 121, POOR Cripple Girl, 13, totally unable to 
walk, greatly needs wicker bath-chair. Could 
anyone bestow this deserving charity ? 


“BELFAST HOUSE.” ir 


Established for 180 Years. 


WALPOLE'S 
IRISH LINEN SALE 


Continue through JULY, 


‘When they will offer their whole Stock of Superior 
Hand-Woven 


DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINEN, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 


-OCAMBRIC AND LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, &. 


At Bona-fide Reductions on List Prices, and such 
as no other retail firm, not being makers, could 
afford to sell at. 


Special Sale Price List and Patterns sent 
free to any address on application. 


SOME SALE PRICES. 


DAMASK TABLECLOTHS. 


2 yards square, 2/6, 2/11, 4/6 to 9/6 each 
% sy Bye, 6/9, 7/5, 816 to 1/- each 


DAMAS8K NAPKINS. 

Breakfast size, 2/-, 2/4. 8/6, 4/8 to 9/- per dozen 
Dinner » 988, 4/6, 5/9, 7/2, 9/6 per dozen 

VEINED AFTERNOON TEA CLOTHS. 
Reduced to 2/6, 2/9, 8/6, 4/-, 5/6, 6/6 each 

LINEN 8HEET8 (Hemmed). 
Fo Beds, 9/9, 11/6, 15/6, 16/9 per pair 
For Double Beds, 20/-, 21/6, 25/- 29/- per pair 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemstitched). 
For Single Beds, 6/11, 9/-, 11/6, 14/- each 
For Double Beds, 11/6, 12/6, 18/6, 16/6 each 
COTTON SHEETS (Hemmed). 
ard . 5/9, 6/4, 
g Tarde by By rae, oe 1a 1 ik saad 
LINEN PILLOW CASES. 
1044., 1/-, 1/8, 1/6, 1/10 each 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax). 
Ladies’, 1/11, 2/-, 2/9, 8/6, 5/- per dozen 
Gentlemen’s, , 8/4, 4/-, 4/11, 6/- per dozen 
HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax). 
Ladies’, 2/11, 8/5, 4/5, 5/4 per dozen 
Gentlemen’s, 4/11, 6/4, 7/4, 8/4 per dozen 
FANCY EMBROIDERED & VEINED HANDKERCHIEFS. 
84d., 4d., 5d., 64. each ; worth double 
TOWELS. 
“9 9 Si 4 alf d 
pe eh fy ad, ae. 76, oe an half dozen 
BLANKETS. 
‘] ‘J .] 9 J 
Bor Soe ett Sh a ea 
HOUSEHOLD CLOTHS. 


Dusters, 1/8, 1/5, 1/8, 2/6, 8/8 per dozen 
Glass Cloths, 2/11, 3/9, 4/2 4/11, 6/- per dozen 
Kitchen Rubbers, 2/4, 8/-, 3/3, 8/6 per dozen 


ALL GOODS HEMMED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Carriage paid to all parts of the Country 
on orders of &1 and upwards. 


Orders sent from Abroad during Sale Time will 
be executed at Sale Prices. 


Walpole Brothers, 


LIMITED, 
Irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers, 
89, New Bond Street, 


(Two Doors from Oxford Street) 
AND 
102, Kensington High Street, 
" LONDON, W. 


ALSO AT 


45 & 47, CORPORATION ST.. BIRMINGHAM. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
and Interests at Home and in the Wider World. 
Editor—Mrs. FLorence Fenwick MILuer. 

Corresponding Editors—Tue Lapy Henry 
Somerset and Miss Frances E. WILLARD. 
Editorial Rooms and Business Offices, to 
which all letters, advertisements, subscriptions, 
and enquiries should be addressed, 80 Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Tue Woman’s SIGNAL will be sent post paid to 
any address on receipt of subscriptions : 
. months age we 6s. 6d. 


- cee aes Bs. 8d. 
ls. 8d 


WHAT IS THE NEWS? 


Acr-LonG habits are not to be altered in a 
year, and it is not to be expected that 
women will all at once learn to fully under- 
stand the conditions of the wider life that 
is now opening out to them. Amongst the 
matters that they do not, in many cases, 
appreciate, appears to be the necessity of 
asking the question with which we have 
headed this column. Of course, there are 
thousands of women at present who have 
not in any way entered into the wider life 
at all ; who think that to care for their own 
domestic circle is all their duty, and who 
are as ignorant of, as they are indifferent to, 
all those wider citizens’ duties that the more 
thoughtful amongst us now recognise as 
being part of our ‘‘calling.”” But setting 
aside those who are still in the narrow 
circle, and still fail to appreciate in regard 
to public affairs the significance of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, it is in the 
ranks of the women who actually do care for 
some public cause or another that we find 
too many who fail to perceive that they 
need a newspaper. 

Yet, amidst the conditions peculiar to 
this age, there is no more striking one, and 
none more inevitable, than the development 
of the newspaper press. The root cause for 
it is the fact that Knowledge is Power. In 
this age of steam and telegraphy up-to-date 
information is essential to the forming of a 
correct judgment, and tothe wise and prompt 
action that must often follow the stream of 
occurrences. Not to know what is happen- 
ing, what other people are doing and 
saying, is to allow oneself to be half blind- 
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fold. The first function of a newspaper ig 
to collect and transmit news; it is 9 
secondary, but still not unimportant, duty 
of the paper to comment, with the best 
thought of some trained and well-informed 
brain, on the character and bearings of the 
current news. Those persons who are 
not aware how needful it is to them to 
have these services performed for them are 
not alive to the true necessities of their 
case. For she or he who does not know 
what is happening, and what is to be said 
on what is happening, is not in a position to 
form a judgment on matters, nor to keep 
up with the movements of ‘the round 
world that spins for ever, down the ringing 
grooves of change.” 

An individual, therefore, who writes 
pettishly to a newspaper editor that 
because her own letter, or the report that 
she is mentioned in, has not appeared, or 
because she does not personally find 
interesting all that is in the various 
columns, or because the views expressed 
in those parts of the paper dedicated to 
the expression or discussion of opinion do 
not happen to chime in with her own, she 
“intends to stop the paper,’ has not 
understood that the seeing of the news is 
an essential to her own proper information. 
One who appreciates the function of a 
newspaper will understand that to fail or 
to cease to see the paper dedicated to 
giving the news she needs, is by far more 
damaging to her own power of thinking 
and acting, than it can be to the newspaper 
to lose the small sum paid by each 
subscriber for the week’s issue. As minds 
are as different as blades of grass, it is 
impossible that, except in a very few 
instances, a paper can express in its editorial 
columns, or, indeed, in its general manage- 
ment—such as what shall be the questions 
admitted to discussion, the amount of space 
to be allotted to various subjects of interest, 
and the like—the views precisely and exactly 
of every or of any given reader. But if the 
paper supplies the actual news on the topics 
that it is important and interesting to know 
about, it is an essential to the intellectual 
life ; nothing less than that ; and a person 
who wilfully fails to avail himself of its 
services is mentally like an old recluse who 
shuts himself up in a close room and refuses 
to accept the ministrations of the housemaid 
with the broom. Your mind cannot be 
kept swept clear of antique impressions, 
of inaccurate views of the progress of public 
opinion, of ignorance as to the course © 
public action ; it cannot be bright and 
polished, and in the best condition for use 
in all that it has to be prepared to do; 
unless you avail yourself of the means of 
knowing and following the world’s move: 
ments that the newspaper press supplies. 

Moreover, if you are interested In & 
particular branch of action, thought, oF 
opinion, it is necessary to have @ paper 
that makes a special feature of supplying 
that particular want. The infiux of news 
into the office of a great general paper '8 
tremendous, and it is impossible to give 
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the detailed and careful observation to the 
whole field of special interests that is needed 
to keep all that happens in sight for every 
subject. To take one instance: every 
woman who cares for Woman’s Suffrage 
must have felt deeply interested in, and 
encouraged by, the testimony given. by 
the Governor of the State and other 
leading men as to the action of the 
woman’s ballot in Colorado, and also in 
the report of the first voting of women 
jn South Australia. But it is certain 
that in no other paper in this kingdom, 
besides this one, that specially watches the 
topic, was the news published. In short, 
what we are desirous of inducing the reader 
to perceive is that the Woman's SIGNAL is 
indispensable to all women who want to 
know what women can do and are doing, 
both in and out of the home, and who desire 
to learn, by example as well as by the 
advice of experts, what women can and 
should do—once more, both in and out of 
the home. 

American women are in many ways 
more alert, more awake to the duties and 
the possibilities of the modern woman’s 
position, than we Englishwomen are. Yet 
even amongst them there is a certain degree 
of failure to realise the indispensable nature 
of a newspaper to the present age. It was 
observed in a recent number of the Union 
Signal that in one of the Societies that 
that paper is established to represent there 
are over two hundred members, and only 
twelve who take in the paper. The Editor 
of that journal observes that this report 
might be duplicated in many other of the 
unions, and adds these very true obser- 
vations :— 

“Our early training has almost every- 
thing to do with the habits of later life. 
The girl who has been trained to read the 
newspaper, and who has been interested in 
magazines, reading editorials and learning 
to classify news in her familiarity with the 
departments of her favourite journals, will 
know when she becomes a white-ribboner 
that to be broadly intelligent in the Tempe- 


rance field she must read the organ that |. 


chronicles the work of the society. But 
the woman who gets all her news from 
husband and brother, and has not the 
reading habit, will be harder to convince. 
This is the woman in whom you must 
develop a news-hunger.”’ 

That is a happy expression. We must 
try to ‘develop a news hunger,” in our- 
selves if we have it not, for it means a mind 
alert and actively engaged in taking in 
supplies for thought and in gathering up 
indications to point the way to correct 
opinion and action. And we must try to 
develop the news-hunger in other women, 
for to them it means the difference between 
4 narrow and self-centred life, and a wide, 
broad, intelligent and therefore more happy 
and more serviceable life. The plan for 
this, Suggested in our American con- 
temporary, is for some ladies interested to 
have monthly meetings in their houses, at 
Which to read one or a series of chosen 
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passages from,the paper, and todiscuss them 
in an informal way. This is a useful plan ; 
for the office of a paper is not to utter the 
final word, as from a judge's chair or an 
infallible throne, but to arouse and stimulate 
thought; and to disagree with a writer may 
be as stimulating and interesting as to 
agree, perhaps—though no doubt there is a 
peculiar satisfaction in seeing one’s own 
views weil put in words .and done into 
type, which pleasure we trust our beloved 
readers do, on the whole, frequently obtain 
in these columns. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


After many days, the labours of the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill’s friends have been rewarded 
by its passing the third reading in the House of 
Lords. It has repeatedly passed in the House of 
Commons, so that if the Government please to 
make an effort to secure time for it in the lower 
House now, it will pass into law. It is, how- 
ever, & measure strongly opposed (on what 
grounds it is hard to see) by the Bishops, and, 
as the present Government has a close alliance 
with the Church of England, this may prevent 
them from facilitating the passage of a Bill 
which has now “passed both Houses” in 


different Sessions. 
* * * 


A real grievance for the middle class of wage- 
earning women is the fact that a husband’s and 
wife’s incomes are lumped together for income- 
tax purposes, thus taking the joint income out 
of the limits of remission, while a brother and 
sister, a father and daughter, or a couple of 
men or of women friends living together and 
earning jointly the same sum, are charged as 
separate incomes, and hence do get the remission. 
A concession has been made to the husband 
and wife when the joint income is under £500, 
and Mr. Bartley asked a question in the House 
of Commons last week as to whether all incomes 
that would be under remission in the case of 
other two parties could not be remitted also for 
husband and wife. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said it would make a most serious 
difference in the Exchequer, but promised to 
consider the matter by next year. 


It certainly does not seem right or just to tax 
a@ married couple more than any other two 
persons. They are generally bringing up the 
future citizens of the country, and on the whole 
deserve additional remission rather,than extra 
charge. 


a ae Bd 


Great Britain is behind Germany, France and 
Switzerland in having no training school in 
domestic science. There is one such being 
carried on at Schloss Ralligen, on the Lake of 
Thun, in Switzerland. The school, which has 
been in existence only a few years, has recently 
been enlarged, and is beautifully situated on a 
hill overlooking that most lovely of Swiss 
lakes. The aim of the establishment is to 
instruct ladies thoroughly in the careful and 
economical management of household affairs. 
To this end courses have been arranged, during 
which students have every opportunity of 
studying, both practically and theoretically, 
cooking, plain and high class, housekeeping, 
washing, starching, &c., scouring and cleaning, 
bookkeeping, household accounts, hygiene, 
gardening in spring and summer terms. 
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Regular terms are held, and the charges, which 
include board, lodging and tuition, appear to 
be excessively moderate. The students have to 
work during the appointed hours, but time is 
allowed for bathing, walking, and boating, the 
waters of the Lake of Thun almost washing 
against the walls of the old castle. 


Attempts of the kind have been made from 
time to time in England, but have failed because 
of high prices and too exclusive a_ social 
standard. There is, however, a distinct want 
for teaching and organising in domestic matters, 
both for mistresses and maids. Examples are 
to be found, as mentioned above, in many other 
countries, and there is an opening for some 
sensible woman with capital and energy to start 
such a school here. 

‘ee 

Lady archers have during the past few days been 
meeting at the Royal Richmond Archery Club 
and the Royal Toxophilite Society at the Crystal 
Palace, where the thirty-eighth annual two days’ 
meeting terminated on July 10th. In spite of 
the counter attractions of cycling, golf, lawn 
tennis and croquet, the graceful pastime of 
archery is more than holding its own. Good 
scores were made at Sydenham by Mrs. J. F. 
Stilwell Elthorne, Mrs. R. Berens, Miss Bagnell, 
Mrs. Alexander Smith, and Miss F. Bardswell. 

* % aS 

Among our Colonial visitors this year will be 
Mrs. Harrison Lee,one of the best known and most 
successful of women Temperance advocates at 
the Antipodes. At a farewell meeting held in 
Melbourne on May 26th the Australian Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union gave her a hearty 
send off. Representatives from all the Tem- 
perance organisations were on the platform, 
and all spoke of the good work done by Mrs, 
Lee on behalf of the Temperance cause and their 
various organisations. Various presentations 
were made to Mrs. Lee. Mr. Hunt handed to 
Mrs. Lee a purse which, he said, contained a 
little of what all travellers found useful, and 
further explained that the purse also contained 
railway tickets for Adelaide for Mrs. Lee and 
Mrs. Macdonald. Mr. Vale presented an auto- 
graph quilt containing some hundreds of names 
all worked by the busy fingers of Mrs. Macdonald. 
The money which had been sent with the auto- 
graphs of those who desired their names worked 
amounted to £17, and was presented to the 
Alliance for the funds. Various musical items 
added to the enjoyment of the evening. The 
meeting concluded by all uniting in singing 
“God be with you till we meet again.”’ Mrs. 
Lee will, no doubt, be seen by us on her arrival. 


* 


Considerable discussion has taken place in 
the columns of the Christian World on the 
case of Miss Florence Balgarnie and the British 
Women’s Temperance Association. The trouble 
arises, as most of my readers belonging to that 
Association will be aware, from the assertion 
made by a coloured woman named Ida B. 
Wells, who visited this country two years ago, 
that the American National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union had not taken up a suffi- 
ciently strong position against the “lynching ” 
of her compatriots in the Southern States. It 
might be asked how the British Women’s 
Temperance Association could be drawn into 
the grievance of Miss Wells and the negroes 
against the American women? It is not a 
resolution passed by our women that is in ques- 
tion, nor have we any more direct responsibility 
for the right or wrong character of the resolu- 
tions passed by White Ribbon women in 
America than we have for the tariff passed by 
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: Mr. McKinley in the United States Congress. 
Unfortunately, as generally happens, personal 
feeling has entered into the matter. Miss 
Willard, as the leader of the American Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, was attacked 
personally by Miss Wells, and Lady Henry 
Somerset was thus drawn into the discussion. 

* % % 

Much of the controversy now has come to 
circle round a letter signed by Frederick 
Douglass, the famous ex-slave orator, just before 
his death, the effect of which was that he was 
not dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
American Women’s Temperance Union. Miss 
Balgarnie thinks that Mr. Douglass was in some 
way misled in signing this paper. The Ameri- 
can leaders on the contrary are sure that he 
understood the case fully. But, as has been 
said in these columns before, it is surely im- 
possible that anybody on earth can suppose that 
either Miss Willard, or Lady Henry Somerset, 
or the B.W.T.A., is in favour of or even wish- 
ful to excuse “‘ lynching” of negroes, so that all 
this commotion and ill-feeling over the strength 
of the wording of a resolution seems in its 
origin as uncalled for, as it is certainly un- 
fortunate. Miss Balgarnie, however, has now a 
personal matter of complaint, for she believes 
that in consequence of the unpopular stand that 
she took in this matter she has been excluded 
from the Council of the B.W.T.A., and removed 
from the superintendent’s office in the ‘“ Police 
Matrons’” Department. In an association, as a 
matter of course, it is not desirable to have 
active workers who are in a state of friction 
with the rest of the workers, and, no matter 


itself as grievously disappointed in the party to 
which it has, amid no little contumely and per- 
secution, stood firm in its allegiance. The 
dominant aim of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union is, as stated in its National con- 
stitution, ‘to unite our efforts for the extinction 
of intemperance and for the entire prohibition 
of the liquor traffic.’ White-ribboners are an 
organization of homekeepers banded together 
for home protection, and while in their plat- 
form prohibition is paramount, Woman Suffrage 
is no ‘ side issue,’ no ‘incidental question,’ but 
an integral part of the all-inclusive aim of 
Christian temperance. The women of the 


W.C.T.U. are intensely practical and terribly in 
earnest.” 


In the Daily Chronicle a letter has appeared, 
not signed, but as to which the Editor states 
that he is prepared to give the writer's name to 
the Home Secretary on demand, telling the 
following gruesome story as to vivisection in 
connection with hospitals. The writer states 
that she is a hospital nurse, and that she feels 
‘compelled to protest against an evil which has 
increased tenfold the. already trying and weary 
hours of night duty in hospital. I refer to the 
distressing howling and moaning of dogs coming 
from buildings opposite the hospital where 
licensed vivisection ‘(cutting up and otherwise 
torturing living animals)” is carried on to a 
larger extent, I believe, than anywhere else in 
London, pointing clearly to the cause. Itis not 
only that these sounds are so terribly distressing 
and appalling to the feelings of the nurses, but 
they disturb the patients, and were especially 


| persons with God.’ 


which of them was originally to blame, if bitter- 
ness has grown up, it is obvious that good work 
in common in future must be difficult. The 
whole matter is most unfortunate, as “ giving 
> occasion to the enemy.” 

* * ms 

Lady Henry Somerset’s son has been ap- 
pointed to be assistant-secretary of the Royal 
“ Commission on licensing laws. Great dismay 
was expressed by “ the trade” at this appoint- 
ment, and it had to be explained that Mr. 
Somerset is not a teetotaler. 

* * * 

Though we hear in England only of the 
“Republican” and the ‘‘ Democratic”’ parties 
in American politics, it is a fact that there are 
others. The “ Prohibitionists,” who are op- 
posed to the liquor traffic root and branch, have 
a party of their own, with their candidate for 
President, and all the rest of the arrangements 
of party in the States. This party has hitherto 
had Women’s Suffrage on its banner, and the 
American White Ribboners have been in close 
affiliation therewith. At the Convention held 
last month, however, the Prohibition party 
threw overboard Women’s Suffrage and every- 
thing else, and committed itself to Prohibition 
alone. It is a curious commentary to hear that 
the reason for this is that they think that they 
will thereby ‘‘ gain the support of the churches, 
which have held aloof from the Prohibition move- 
ment because they disapprove of the enfran- 
chisement of women.” 

* % * 

The Union Signal, the organ of the American 
W.C.T.U., thus comments on the situation this 
vote has caused :—“‘It was not the refusal to 
incorporate a new plank, but the deliberate 
throwing out of a plank already incorporated 
which has so surprised and grieved white- 
ribboners. For twelve years Woman Suffrage 
had been a part of the Prohibition platform, 
second only in importance to Prohibition itself, 
and whatever step the National W.C.T.U. may 
see fit to take it can do no less than express 


awful, when heard, as was the case two nights 
ago, by the watchers at the bedside of a nurse 
who, after having spent four years of unselfish 
work in the hospital, was then actually dying, 
and whose last moments on earth may have 
been disturbed by these dreadful sounds. If 
vivisection, in the extreme form that some 
medical men seem to consider necessary in the 
prosecution of theoretical research, is to be 
permitted, surely it should be practised elsewhere 
than in such close proximity to a large hospital.” 


%& x we 
Though the name of the hospital is not given 


in the letter, it is probable that it is University 


College, as the Hospital has the distinction of 


being more fully staffed by men who hold a 
licence to vivisect than any other. 


* * * 
From the last Government returns we find 


that the following hospitals have licensed vivi- 


sectors and laboratories connected with them :— 


At University College Hospital 16 of the staff 


are vivisectors, at King’s College Hospital there 
are 8, at St. Bartholomew’s 12, at Guy’s 6, at 
St. Thomas’s 5, at St. Mary’s (Paddington) 2, 
and at Charing Cross 2. 

Professor Lawson Tait contributes to the 
August number of the Animal’s F’riend a review 
of the present position of the controversy on 
vivisection, and Miss Bentham-Edwards indites 
a reply to a recent speech of Miss Helen Glad- 
stone at the Women’s Liberal Council Meetings, 
when Mr. Victor Horsley suffered defeat on the 
question. The Animal’s Friend is a charmingly 
written and well-edited little monthly. 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD- 
FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 


‘* After a heavy recital and the severe mental 
strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 
give such relief as ‘ KAPUTINE;’ it is the 
Queen of remedies.” 


THE REVISED BIBLE. 


PLEADING for the more extended use of the 
revised version of the Bible, the Rev. Frank 
Ballard writes, in Light and Leading, an in. 
teresting account of the changes in the English 
Sa since the translation of James I., the 
beloved “ Authorised Version,” was made :— 

‘There must be both a right and wrong use 
of it—what is its right use? Is it here, in place 
of God, to be worshipped? Is it intended to 
be a sort of abiding ark, to be kept in sacred 
secrecy like the ‘Ark of the Covenant,’ never 
examined or touched save by priests? Is it to 
be a sort of fetish-spell, to be kissed in order to 
make men spenk the truth, and just held 
up and let fall open anyhow at a chance 
‘ passage’ when we wish to know the will 
of God at some particular crisis? No doubt 
there are those who, more or less fanatical] 
do thus think and speak. One does not redil 
wish to hurt their feelings in accusing them of 
Bibliolatry ; but the term is accurate, and 
sometimes only too well warranted. For the 
knowledge of the scholar and the common-sense 
honesty of the yee reader are not one whit 
more pronounced than is the Bible itself against 
the foolishness and falsity of such an estimate. 
The matter of greatest importance to both 
Church and world is not what men think about 
the Bible, but the degree in which they appre- 
hend the great principles it inculcates, and 
practise them in their own lives. 

‘“ Again, let us ask, for whom is the Bible 
intended? For the Church only, or for all 
men? Is its mission to the learned only, or 
also to the ignorant; to the few or the many; 
to the élite of human society or to the insignifi- 
cant and commonplace ? If its own words are 
of any account at all, the answer is immediate 
and unmistakable. ‘There is no respect of 
Let us here make 
three lists of words from our present ‘Au- 
thorised’ Version. These lists are by no 
means exhaustive ; very many more words and 
phrases might be added, but these are plain 
and sufficient. It is, however, necessary to 
note that they do not come really from the 
version of 1611, because many alterations in 
spelling have taken place during the ceaseless 
efforts at improvement made during nearly 
three centuries. But for this, in addition to the 
following, we should have to face such words as 
these : aliant for alien, clift for cleft, chaws for 
jaws, fet for fetched, flize for flux, grinne for 
grin, moe for more, &c., &c. 

‘(1.) Let us take words which, as read by 
ordinary men, women and children (surely they 
should be specially taken into account) to-day, 
are utterly meaningless, and convey no sense 
whatever to the minds of those who meet with 
them. In the Old Testament :—Behemoth, 
bestead, brigantine, bruit, champaign, chapi- 
ters, chapman, clouts, daysman, delicates, 
ensue, fats, firmament, fray, goodman, haber: 
geon, knop, leasing, leviathan, magnifical, 
minish, neesing, ouches, purtenance, rereward, 
scall, scrabble, scrip, sherd, silverling, tache, 
undersetters, abjects, all to, wench, wimple, 
wot. And in the New Testament such as to 
hale, hoised, wist, &c. 

“(2.) Then also we find the following, which 
may possibly be guessed at and by special effort 
made out from the context, yet by their archaic 
form bring no profit whatever, but only hin- 
dranceand difficulty, often also misapprehension, 
to the unlettered reader :—Astonied, assay, 
bewray, boss, botch, cankerworm, cracknel, 
deal, despite, eschew, hough, halt, kerchief, 
kine, with the manner, mete, or (for before)s 
paddle, poll, ravin, seethe, stay upon. spoil, 
strait, straitly, tabernacle, ver. 

“ And in the New Testament (passing by alto- 
gether the all-permeating archaic forms, ye for 
you, thou and thee, be for are, epistle for letter, 
doeth for does, &c., which have confessedly a? 
ecclesiastical flavour, but contribute nothing bs 
present-day apprehension of sense) We Be 
choked, consenting, doctors, fulfil, go to. we do 
you to wit, strait, tree (for cross), testament, 
usury, victuals, &c., none of which are In Ont” 
nary intelligent use to-day in the sense they 
bear in their New Testament context. j 

“(3.) Last, but not least, we come to words 


| which are mostly in use at present, but, Giles 
: to resistless changes in language, mea” som) 
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———— 
+o very different, and often entirely contrary, 
ital ‘Dey did three centuries ago. Yet being 
read continually in public to-day, as if they were 
of our current speech, they wholly mislead 

the young and unlearned, and often bafile those 
who are older and intelligent. This might 
ily be proved if one could but examine the 
members of any congre; tion, one by one, as 
to the real significance of these terms. In the 
Old Testament :—Apothecary, artillery, bravery, 


camphire, care. ful, carriage, caterpillar, 
charger, conversa tion, cunning, discover, 
earring, gallant, harness, ladder, let, 


meat, mean, nephews, occupy, offend, outlandish, 
Palestina, peep, pommels, prevent, quick, 
quicken, road, several, shroud, slime, strange, 
table, tablet, wrought, tired, turtle, vagabond, 
wealth, well, witty. And in the New Testament : 
—Admire, affect, atonement, by and by, careful, 
charity, comforter, conversation, damn, damna- 
tion, fetch a compass, frankly, ghost, honest, 
instant, mortify, presently, suffer, temperance, 
worship, &c. 

“ Now, every one of these words as used to-day 
means something quite distinct from its former 
and is therefore manifestly mis- 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HERITAGE. 

(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Um- 
versal Cookery,” ‘Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), éc., éc.) 


HOME-MADE “ HOVIS.” 


To waste a single line of space in singing 
the praises of Hovis flour is not my object. 
Those who know it are fully alive, doubtless, 
to its many virtues. My aim is simply to 
introduce a few varieties of bread for the tea 
and breakfast table, different from the Hovis 
loaf of the baker, good as it is. In short, these 
recipes will assist one in the preparation of 
little changes in a nourishing form. All are 
simple and can be relied on in every way, as 
they are both original and fully tested. 
HOVIS SHORTBREAD 

is delicious. The materials given are enough 
for a trial batch, and, if liked, three or four 
times the quantities can be made up, as it will 
keep in a tin in a dry place. Sift together, 
through a fine sieve, half-a-pound of Hovis and 
two ounces of rice flour, and mix them well; 
then rub in five ounces of butter, add half its 
weight of castor sugar, and one egg beaten a 
little; work these up to a paste, which must be 
stiff, and add a spoonful of milk if needed ; in warm 
weather, with soft butter, Jess milk is required 
than when butter is firm, and by adding a trifle 
More sugar and butter, for richer shortbread, 
the milk can be left out. The mass will leave 
the mixing howl clean when right. Roll out 
carefully, a third of an inch thick, cut in rounds 
or squares, and decorate, if liked, with strips 
of candied peel; then bake in a very moderate 
oven; it must be crisp, but should not take 
much colour. Leave on the tins to cool or 
it will break. Half a teaspoonful of carraway 
seeds and half as much ground ginger will give 
another sort, and very good, too. 


SULTANA SCHOOL CAKE, 

Plain and good, is made by beating three- 
2 ee of a pound of clarified dripping with 
€ same weight of sugar, and adding three 

» beating a little between each addition. 

ve oy three pounds of Hovis flour, 
blended with a dessertspoonful (piled) of bakin 
Powder, Cerebos is first.rate, and half a pout 
of picked sultanas; also a pint of milk, just 
ukewarm. Add the flour, &c., and the milk, 
alternately to the sugar, &c., and mix well, but 
not beat. The dough should be soft, and is 
be put in greased tins (half filled) and baked 
Well, the oven quickest at first. Two or three 
Ege cee be made from these quantities, and 
th €n a wooden skewer leaves the middles clean, 
6 af are baked enough. Be careful to let them 
ay in the kitchen, for, if taken at once into 
comet? they are less light. To this whole- 
ae endation, the addition of spice or candied 
Peel is, of course, a matter of taste, but children 


are really better without peel, as it is not easily | 
digested. Currants are also bad for them. For 
a Seed Cake, use a teaspoonful of ground cara- 
ways to two pounds of flour, it gives a better 
flavour than whole seeds. A teaspoonful of 
grated ginger and the same of grated lemon 
rind to every pound of flour used, furnishes a | 
most excellent ginger lemon cake. Hovis cakes | 
generally, of this class, are ‘‘ shortened”’ 
pecomnty: by using a good tablespoonful of rice 

our or corn flour, to every pound of Hovis flour. | 
As to corn flour, Oswego may be recommended, 
for it is always good alike. It is an old make, 
and I know no better. In cakes of this sort 
there is the satisfaction of pleasing the palate, 
and giving something that may be relied upon | 
to nourish, and, as every mother knows, the | 
serving of many cakes, even in small pieces, is | 
accompanied by fears of a bilious attack or 
other derangement. 


HOVIS GALETTES | 


are very good, and they will keep moist for 
several days. Allow an ounce of dried yeast | 
“D.C. L.” for two pounds of Hovis flour, two 
eggs, a }1b. of butter and lard mixed, two ounces 
of castor sugar, and rather over a pint of milk. | 
The mixing is simple; at the same time | 
deviation from the right mode spells failure. 
By the way, let me say that the galettes are | 
lighter if milk and water be used, or skim milk | 
answers very well. Place the flour in a large | 
bowl; put the yeast in a second bowl with the | 
sugar and work them together until soft, and then 
add the milk, or milk and water, just tepid, and 
the fats melted in it, or separately, so that they 
are mixed together, and the temperature does 
not exceed the degree named. Two thirds cold 
and one third boiling will be right. Pour into 
the flour, then drop in the eggs, and work all up 
to a soft dough; any milk above the pint must 
be put in a little at atime. As soft as possible, 
but not sticky, is the thing to remember. Now 
gash the top a time or two and cover, and let 
the dough rise in a warm place for about forty 
minutes. This is a quick yeust, and Hovis | 
does not need the time some brown flours do. 
On a hot day, if placed in a sunny window it 
will keep warm enough; sometimes one must 
resort to the expedient of setting it over a 
vessel of warm water, or on a cool corner of the 
range, or even on the fender ; but be it always 
borne in mind that the bowl needs twisting 
about to prevent the contents getting too 
warm in any one place; if neglected, ‘‘souring”’ 
sets in, and one wonders why one’s bread 
is such a failure! Now mould on a board, | 
floured a little, into little balls the size | 
of an orange, then flatten them a. trifle, | 
to look like buns; snip round the edges with 
scissors, this is one of the features of the cakes, | 
and makes such a difference to the lightness. 


| minutes, avoiding constant 


| those (and there are sure to 


i“D.C.L.” brand. 


| of nutriment. 


After placing them on the baking sheet, | 
allowing a little room for spreading, they | 


are much improved, by proving, i.¢., setting 
them over .a vessel of hot water for a 
quarter of an hour, covering them with a 
cloth or piece of clean flannel; the last 
is a most useful addition to one’s baking 
utensils; being a non-conductor of heat the 
dough is kept warm. Now bake ina good oven, 
the quickest at first, for about twenty-five 

peeping; indeed it 
is well to add, that only those wis Iiow some- 
thing of the little details that make up failure 


| or success in ordinary bread making, should 


attempt Hovis, for it is a flour that requires 
intelligent handling all through the stages. To 
some amongst 
so large a body of readers), who have given up 
all attempts at bread making, on account of the 
variable character of yeast, as commonly 
bought, I would strongly recommend ‘the 
The makers (see p. 46) 
will send a sample, with the name of the 


| nearest agent, to any applicant. 


A DELICIOUS SWEET LOAF, 


from which most enticing bread and butter can _ 
be cut, must close my paper. There is nothing 
to do but make the dough as above, but a little 
softer; not a batter by any means, but of a 
consistence a trifle too sticky for moulding into 
any shape, but which can be just lifted and put 
into the tins ; grease them, and leave room for 
rising, and bake well. By brushing over with a 
little beaten egg, the appearance is improved, 


| but I do not advise it before baking, as some do, 


as I am of opinion that it checks the rising a 
little; it can be done quickly just before taking 
the bread or galettes from the oven. A mixture 
of butter, milk and sugar, a spoonful of each, 
warmed together, does almost as well ; this can 
be put on with a brush as soon as done, and 
the bread put back in the oven for a moment to. 
set. Cool all the kinds on a sieve if possible. 


FLORADOR PORRIDGE 


in the simplest forms is certain of a welcome, 
and there is the satisfaction of knowing that 
the dish is all that can be desired in the matter 
Still, the recipes given on the 
packets should be suggestive of many dishes. 
suitable for breakfast. Here is one that will 
make this plain—‘‘ Florador chocolate blanc- 
mange.” The materials are, a pint and a half 
of milk, 407s. of fine grained: florador, two 


_teaspoonfuls of pure cocoa, a teaspoonful of 


vanilla (may be omitted), 5 ozs. of sugar, and a 
quarter of a pint of cream. The florador and 
cocoa are to be mixed with a little of the milk, 
cold, the rest of it added boiling, with the sugar, 
and the whole stirred and boiled for eight 
minutes ; the cream and flavouring go last, the 
mixture is moulded and turned out when cold, 
and very good it is. Now, by reducing the sugar, 
and omitting the cream, one gets a very good 
breakfast dish by just pouring it hot on the plates. 


THIS ANNOUNCEMENT ENTITLES YOU TO A DAINTY SAMPLE TIN OF 


SUBJEOT TO 
[bees PAPER 


BEING MENTIONED. |. 


——— 


WE, the Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., of Suffolk 
House, Gannon St., London, E.C., HEREBY PROMISE 


to send FREE on rece 


ipt of your name and 


address (a Postcard will do), a Dainty Sample 
Tin of Dr. Tibbles Vi-Cocoa, so that you can 
Test its merits Free of charge. 


« Vi-Cocoa. 
invaluaule. 


strength. Sold in 64. packets and 9d. and 


Not a m-dicine, but a wonderful food beverage. r. TIBBLES 
As a concentrated form of nourishment and vitality it is 
Pleasant and palatable and embodying tlic 
contained in malt, hops, kola, and cocoa, it impurts nourishment aad 


Such is Dr. TrBBLES’ 
the numerous poe 
uilds up 


1s. 6d. tins. This unprecedented offer of 


a free sample is made as a mens of introducing 50 palatable and invigorative a 
preparation into every home. A postcard will do. Address: Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ld., 


Suffolk House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
PS. ia absolutely necessary that the name «f this paper ehow 


ld be mentioned when accepting the above aJcr 


ES 


' 
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WHAT TO W AR. | Nee | s Continental tour. The dress was in 


TRAVELLING DRESS, | 


A LITTLE thought is required before de- | 
‘ciding ‘on a travelling dress, as it is 


necessary to choose sort which | ‘holidays as to an old familiar frieng, 
will look as well at the end of the | PIN Be Te | The jacket and skirt were made of th, 
journey as it did at the be inning—not MA ee St, eae | serge, and the toilette was completed 
an easy thing to accomplish. Neat- Ne f by a gathered blouse of surah in the 
ness is the principal point to aim at, as same colour, finished off at the neck 
far as externals are concerned, so all | by a “clerical collar” of white linen, 
loose ends of chiffon and lace must be | | A burnt straw hat in a sensible 
discarded, and the proneae iven to ‘ completed the dress, and I thought that 
such as wash and wear. | | my friend looked the very picture of 
Ease and comfort must be carefully | ‘ neatness, and appeared to greater ad- 
studied, and anything too heavy or too | ' vantage than in the frills and furbelows 
tight must be absolutely discarded. A ' ‘she had worn during the season. 
‘tailor-made dress never looks more, | If any of my readers are meditating a 
thoroughly in place than on a journey, | Uff | similar costume, I would remark that 
for the neatness of the work and the’ Hy iM) all the jackets this year are cut ve 
compactness of the style seem parti- EY | short, and that very little basque must 
cularly suitable to the occasion. But | be allowed if an appearance of smart- 
care must be taken to induce the ladies’ ness is desired. Very deep revers are 
tailor to make the garment as com- applied to many of ‘dens jackets, but 
fortable as it looks; a good many tailors . | they ought not to overlap the shoulder 
urn out very heavy skirts, and some of | i : 
them put an amount of whalebone into | 


‘as it is pe oo considered desirable 
!to give the figure such an a 
their bodices which makes them almost | Epa ence 
ing as a corset. A tweed skirt 


‘of width. Butter-coloured cloth is the 
as tryin 
made up without lining is comfortable 


antes noe i trimmings, and revers 
‘and cuffs of this material will i 
when travelling or on a walking tour; | a fashionable aspect to last vast’ tart 
if any lining is put, silk should be the | ‘blue serge. Butter-coloured cloth sug- 
chosen material. A blouse is much | | gests a touch of gold in the costume, 
more comfortable for travelling oo apd gold buttons are nearly always 
a regulation tight-fitting boned ce, ‘added to the dress when this pretty 
nd a smart little jacket can be worn ‘material plays a part in the trimmings. 
over eo when Fortin a as ae = be | ‘Gold sequin belts are a good deal worn 
easily wn off when in the railway | 
iage. I saw a very neat travelling 


i just now, but for those who like some- 
carriag |thing quieter there is tan leather or 
dress of this kind the other day, worn 

‘by a lady who was just starting off on 


| our old favourite material—navy blue 
| serge—the material which we may scoff 
' at in the season, but to which we invarig. 
| bly return at the first approach of the 


| string-coloured canvas. Waistcoats of 
' butter-coloured cloth, fastened with 


BRAIDED TRAVELLING CAPE. 


é GARROULD'S ("33.22 ») 
(us SB GREAT SUMMER SALE 
‘ ara \\ ) NOW PROCEEDING. 

Acknowledged to be one of the most important in the Weat End of London. 


¢ GREAT SALE OF SILKS. GREAT SALE OF COSTUMES. GREAT SALE OF MILLINERY. 


Thousands of Yards of Blouse Silk at 1s. 43d. yd. Thousands of Yards of Evening Silks at 1s. 94d. yd. 
White Drill and Grass Lawn Costumes reduced to 12s. 9d. complete. j 
Boating Serge Costumes, complete, 13s. 9d. New Alpaca Skirts to wear with Blouse, all Coloure, 12s. 9d. each. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
E. & R. GARROULD, (00, 159, 154, 156, 158, 160, Edgware Road 


HYDE PARK, W. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘GARROULD, LONDON.” 


PETER ROBINSON'S |, Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 


S U Vi ivi i. R | msg 
SALE 


THIS DAY AND DAILY. 


FOR A NEAT FIGURE 


GREAT REDUCTIONS | 4 KI 
py Be te A, Aig a iF Tor ‘Ss > ‘6K AL” reco. KNICKERS 
$ WHICH ARE 
= Ts 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. : SUPERSEDING PETTICON™ 
emo “anes 5 o. Ths moet BPPrUved or ED ALWAYS WORX 
Gireulars Post-free. 2 Poet In All- Wool Materials from & 
$s 311 Free. ‘xAL’ DEPOT, h 
3S Btate size cone worn. §°, Emma Place, Plymou'™ 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltp, 


Misses COCHRANE, 
OxFORD ST. and REGENT ST. 


Dress and fHlantle fHakers, 


PLACE, 
23, ARCHIB A NBURGH: 
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small gold buttons, are always pretty, and grass 

lawn blouses also look very nice under open- 

fronted jackets. They are more worn than 

anything else. These blouses look best when 

the front is arranged in tiny tucks with a box 
eat down the centre. ; 

Navy blue is not becoming to all complexions, 
but there are many other shades in serge which 
are suitable for travelling, though none which 
wear quite so well. Covert coating, Harris 
¢weeds, and corduroy cloth may all be com- 
mended for this purpose, and some of the light 
tweeds, in which there is a great deal of cream 
or dust colour, wear every bit as well as the 
darker ones and look very pretty as well. The 

¢ point is that the material should be of the 
ea for an all-wool fabric will stand any 
amount of wear, and never gets creased and 
tumbled. Shepherd’s-check dresses always look 
rather nice in travelling, though perhaps one 
ts tired of them a little sooner than one does 
of more indefinite patterns. French ladies 
nise foulard very much when they 
are on the wing, and this is certainly a 
material which unites many advantages in 
its personality, including coolness and lightness, 
whilst it is smart, yet not too smart. Dark 
blue foulard, figured with white, is always neat 
and pretty, and purple foulard is also very nice, 
ora mixture of chesnut and green. Very large 
fancy checks look well in this material, always 
rovided the wearer is of that description of 
to which checks are becoming. Very 
thin people do not look well in checks, neither 
do the very stout, for whom they appear to 
hold such a fatal fascination. 

A short cape is a very useful article 
when travelling, and there could scarcely 
be a better model than the one of which we 
furnish an illustration this week. It is so 
absolutely plain that there is nothing about it 
which can possibly get out of order, yet the 
braiding makes it sufficiently ornamental. The 
storm collar may be numbered amongst its 
advantages, as additional warmth can always be 
obtained by turning the collar up instead of down. 
The toque in this illustration is suitable for 
travelling, though it would, perhaps, be wiser to 
substitute ribbons for the flowers if the journey 
were to be a very long one. I may add, for the 
benefit of my country readers, that the hair in 
the picture is dressed in the very latest style. 

CHIFFON. 


HOSIERY AND FANS. 


Mr. Greco, of 92 New Bond-street, has just 
executed an important order for a foreign 
Princess. All the goods ordered were of 
English manufacture, for English hosiery is 
very much in request abroad. The Princess 
de Caraman Chisnay ordered all the gloves and 
hosiery for her wedding trousseau at Mr. Gregg’s, 
some six or seven years ago, and, returning for a 
visit to England at the end of that time, she 
once more patronises the same establishment. 
I was favoured with a sight of the beautiful 
hosiery which was destined for the Princess, who 
is said to be a person of great taste, and a few 
words on the subject may be of interest to some 
of my readers. All the stockings were black, 
though some of them were embroidered in 
colour. There were half a dozen pairs of black 
ribbed stockings made of pure silk, and the 
same number of silk striped with lace, and 
embroidered in white, gold, or red. Next came 
anew make of hosiery to imitate the effect of 
& ribbed stocking with an openwork thread 
stripe between. Some very pretty black open- 
work stockings made with a vandyke stripe 
were copied from a design over 120 years old, 
and once worn by an ancestress of Miss Fanny 
Moody, the ealebmnten singer. Almost prettier 
Wasa design in medallion copied from an old 
Scrap of Torchon lace, by an old Derbyshire 
Weaver who is over seventy. Very fine work 
to be given to old weavers, for the younger 
oe are not sufficiently patient. I must not 
orget to mention some black lisle thread stock- 
Ings with very wide clocks in mauve, white or 
gold, as they are very novel in design and 
extremely becoming to the foot. 
Gat edding fans are quite a speciality of Mr. 
as Tegg’s, and the most beautiful bridal presents 
be procured at this atelier. Eminently suit- 
tor a bride is a fan with a plastron of 
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delicate white lace, above which appears a THE BRIDESMAID’S PERIL. 


border of white lisse painted with a garland of 
orange blossoms, with their own green 
leaves. White lace fans are also suitable 
for wedding presents, and for a bride who hailed 
from the Emerald Isle what could be prettier 
than a fan of Limerick lace, in which the Irish 
harp and the rose, shamrock and thistle are 
shown up by a background of pale green satin ? 
A great variety of hand-painted fans are to be 
seen at Mr. Gregg’s, and very charming ones 
commence at the low price of 7s. 6d. The 
designs are exclusive, so that they are never 
likely to become common. 

I may mention that Mr. Gregg is a good 
friend to the lady amateur, as he sells all the 
materials which are required for fan painting, 
including the leaves ready prepared for painting 
on, and a nice selection of 5 oem sticks. 
He also lends excellent copies, which are often 
an invaluable help to the amateur artist. 


“IT DOES MOVE!” 
By Nettie Hunt. 

On a grassy knoll, at the edge of a wood, 
Gnarled and alone, an old tree stood ; 
And among its branches, twisted and brown, 
A wise old crow sat gazing down. 
At early morning he watched the sun, 
As it waked the robins one by one, 
And kissed the apple-trees’ tinted crown, 
And roused the toil-worn, sleeping town. 
Then this wise old crow, on the tree alone, 
Filled the grove with his lusty tone. 
Each morning fair and each evening dim 
This sage old crow, on the twisted limb, 
Said to himself, ‘‘ You people below, 
Don’t you see I make this round world go? 
Can’t you see, as I can, that bright gold ball 
Mounts over the tree, at my dulcet call, 
And at night as I caw, it sinks away ? 
O yes, I turn this great world all day!” 
But the people were stupid and failed to see 
The logic of him on the crooked tree. 
Then the crow remarked, in a grieving tone, 
‘“‘ Very well, my friends, I’ll leave you alone! 
I'll not bid the sun rise over the hill, * 
But will let the world lie dead and still.” 
So, with wise round head tucked into his breast, 
The philosopher bird subsided to rest ; 
But at last he knew, though he ne’er uncurled, 
It was time to arouse the sleeping world ; 
But he softly muttered, ‘I'll have them see 
That the fate of a world depends on me!” 


But it sometimes monotonous grows to be 
Pretending to sleep in a lofty tree ; 

So he murmured, ‘I'll just take a look below, 
Where in darkness the people wailing go.” 
He raised his head, but through azure air. 
The royal sun was shining there, 

And the world was astir, and wild birds’ song 
Echoed the shadowy trees among, 

The people were hastening up and down 
With laugh and joke thro’ the busy town. 
Then the crow, as he rubbed his wondering eyes, 
Could scarce contain his hurt surprise. 

For he moaned, ‘“ Alas! without my call 

This silly old world moves after all!” 


Thus often we find, tho’ it wounds self-love, 

Without our aid the world does move ; 

And tho’ we think we this orb control 

It somehow contrives to onward roll ; 

And we may awaken some luckless day 

To find it still on its westward way, 

While those whom we thought were in darkest 
night 

Were awake ere our eyes had seen the light. 


MARY CARPENTER’S MEMORY. 
Ir appears that some Brahmo ladies raised 
several years ago the sum of Rs. 1300 in memory 
of Miss Mary Carpenter, the interest of which 
has been applied for scholarships for girls. Mrs. 
A. M. Bose, who had charge of this fund, has 
now transferred it to the Brahmo Somaj Com- 
mittee, and they will continue to maintain 
scholarships with its proceeds. The report 
adds: ‘It cannot fail to be of interest to the 
many friends and admirers of Miss Carpenter 
to know that her honoured name is being 
cherished in this country, and how, even in 
death, she is helping the cause which was so 
dear to her heart—the cause of female education 
in India.” 


In the village of Newhey, between Rochdale 
and Oldham, there lives at 3, Travis Street, 
Mrs. Maria Crossley. Having resided there ten 
years, she is known and highly respected by the 
inhabitants. 

Twelve months ago her daughter was taken 
ill, and despite the care bestowed upon her by 
her mother and sister, became worse, until a 
Sather in consultation with the family doctor 

istinetly declared that there was no hope of 
her recovery. In this extremity the anxious 
parent, having witnessed the beneficial effects 
of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, put 
them to the test, with the result that her 
i has now recovered, whilst at one time 


she had to be wheeled about like a young child. 
a a Rochdale Times reporter Mrs. Crossley 
said :— 


“About twelve months ago my daughter 
Polly was taken ill, and was obliged to come 
home. I sent for a doctor, who said she had 
erysipelas in her body. He continued to attend 
her, but she did not seem to improve, and in 
October last year he said it was no use his 
calling any more. She had five abscesses on 
one leg and many on her face, and for months 
was unable to walk or raise herself. She lost 
her appetite, and could not sleep for pain. Her 
sister slept near her for five months, and used 
to wheel her about. About Christmas I got 
some of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
When she had taken two or three boxes she 
began to feel the benefit, and with a little help 
could walk across the floor after being unable to 
walk for nine months. She continued to take 
the Pills, and gradually gained strength. Her 
leg has healed up beautifully. A few weeks ago 
she was bridesmaid for 
the sister who nursed 
her.” 

‘‘Her recovery 
due_ solely to 
Pills ? "’ 

“Certainly! She has 
had no other medicine 
since last September. 
I recommended a 
woman whom I saw 
to get some for her 
daughter, who had 
been ill for years. She 
followed my advice, 
and says they have 
done her daughter a 
lot of good. I told the doctor so, and he said 
he was not going to run them down, as there 
was a great deal of strength in them.” 

The reporter spoke to several people, who 
confirmed in every particular the story told 
him by Mrs. Crossley, and he found Dr.. 
Williams’ Pink Pills praised amongst all classes.. 
as a strengthening and tonic medicine, for 
men, women or children. They are not like 
other medicine, nor can they be imitated, as is 
sometimes dishonestly pretended; take care 
that the package bears the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and in case, 
of doubt send direct to Dr. Williams’ Medicine. 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, K.C..,. 
as the Pills can be had post-free at 2s. 9d., or 
six boxes for 18s. 9d. They have cured, 
numerous cases of erysipelas, influenza, anemia, 
palpitations, and the disorders which arise from 
impoverished blood, such as muscular weak- 
ness, loss of appetite, shortness of breath, pain 
in the back, nervous headache, early decay, all 
forms of female weakness, hysteria, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, and sciatica. 


is 
the 


A Prcuiar Frenco Law.—Escroquerie is a 
crime which has no distinct counterpart in Eng- 
land, and is best illustrated by two examples. 
An English lady was recently sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment for ordering a costume 
she was not able to pay for, and an English 
governess was sentenced to six weeks’ imprison- 
ment for taking a cab without being able to pay 
the fare. The French are an eminently practical 
people, and see no great difference between 
running off with an article and getting it with- 
out paying for it. It often happens that the 
English fall under the law with regard to 


i escroquerie. 


. ’ 


Our Open Columns. | 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 

the opinions expressed by correspondents. 

Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


DO TEMPERANCE MEN SUPPORT EACH 
OTHER? 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNaL. 


Mapam,—It is an undoubted fact that the 
t body of wage-earners enjoy a + and 
Tistinct aivaniage by the adoption and practice 
of total abstinence. Employers prefer to en- 
men and women who, ty reason of their 
sketchy, can be trusted to do their duty. But | 
anyone who has had any experience in tempe- 
rance work must have seen how often pro- 
fessional and business men have to make 
pecuniary sacrifice in order to be true to these | 
principles in this respect. 
<A temperance worker, in business as a grocer, 
once said to me with pardonable bitterness, 
‘““Mr. Blaiklock, I have always refused to 
obtain a license and sell liquor at my shop. 
People often come in and order groceries and | 
wine, spirits and beer. When I tell them we 
do not sell any liquor, they cancel the whole of 
the order and go elsewhere, and so I lose their 
custom. That is hard enough, but it is harder 
to bear when I see temperance and Christian | 
people passing my shop and spending their | 
money with the. licensed grocers. I think if I 
sell my articles as good and as onan as my 
licensed competitors, and deny myself the large | 
rofits got by the sale of drink, that I ought to | 
have the support at least of the temperance 
public.” 
I certainly think so, too. I have been com- 
pelled to make these remarks by a forcible | 
illustration of loss of business occasioned by | 
conscientious adhesion to temperance principles. 
I was dining a few days since at the “Alliance” 
Restaurant, Ludgate-hill, the proprietor of 
which is Mr. Robert Smith, who has been a 
hard worker in the temperance cause for over | 
40 years, constantly, during that period, giving 


| supported temperance wor. 
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his time and energy to the advocacy of | 
temperance principles at meetings both indoor | 
and out. While eating my dinner a ask of 

ten persons asked to see Mr. Smith, they wished | 
to arrange for him to supply them with dinner, | 
and beer with it. They were told they could be | 
supplied with a good dinner, but that no beer 


| was allowed in the place, and off they all went | 
| to a licensed restaurant. 
|'me that similar applications are of daily 


Mr. Smith informed 


occurrence, and that his loss during the year | 
through selling no liquor, and not allowing any | 
intoxicants to be consumed on the premises, is 
enormous, and I can well understand that to 

so. Now in my humble judgment such 
business men should be well supported by 


, temperance people. 


I do feel that temperance men and women | 
should stand by each other as well as the. 


| common cause.—Faithfully yours, 


GEORGE BLAIKLOCK. 


as is precisely the argument we have been 
endeavouring to impress on our B.W.T.A. ; 
readers with regard to this paper, which has been | 
much injured in business geared by having , 
. Two important 
firms have distinctly refused to advertise with | 
us on the eae that their heads hold brewery 
shares, and “ don’t mean to help to injure their | 
own pockets.’’| 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. | 


Mrs. NEWBERRY writes:—“In the Woman’s Sicnat of 9th 


July, “ C. M." asks for help towards the case for a time of | 


four children, whose mother is in a convalescent home, 
and the father apparently not one to care for them. I 
could send two of the children to a cottage mother for a 
fortnight. Perhaps you will have offers from others to do 
the like for the other two.” C. M. please write again to me. 


GERALD 8S. Grecc.—Thank you for taking the trouble to 
write me so long a letter. 


L. Ineuis—I do not think your letter on a sufficiently 
general topic for insertion. The discussion should have 


been general, and not on one particular book that hun- | 


dreds of our readers will not have read. As to your own 
matter, as I know no more than your personal statement, 
I fear I cannot be of any use. 


' Counties, November. 
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THE EXTREMES OF LIFE. 
Some find work where some find rest, 
And so the weary world goes on. 
I sometimes wonder which is best, 
The answer comes when life is gone. 
Some eyes sleep when some eyes wake, 
And so the dreary night hours go. 
Some hearts beat where others break, 
I often wonder why ’tis so. 
Some will faint where some will fight ; 
Some love the tent and some the field. 
I often wonder who are right— 
The ones who strive or those who yield. 
Some hands fold where other hands 
Are lifted bravely in the strife. 
And so through ages and through lands 
Move on the two extremes of life. 
Some feet halt where some feet tread, 
In tireless march, a thorny way. 
Some struggle on where some have fied; 
Some seek where others shun the fray. 
Some swords rust where others clash ; 
Some fall back where some move on; 
Some flags furl where others flash 
Until the battle has been won. 
Some sleep on while others keep 
The vigils of the true and brave— 
They will not rest till roses creep 
Around their name above a grave. 
Some find work where some find rest, 
And so the weary world goes on. 
I sometimes wonder which is best, 
The answer comes when life is gone. 
—Father Ryan. 


‘THE poor and lonely sick rich’’ are objects 
of solicitude to those in charge of the new 
deaconesses’ hospital in Boston. Many a rich 
invalid could relate experiences which prove 


| that money can by no means insure against 
loneliness or lack of gentle care. 


TO B.W.T.A. BRANCHES. 


MRS. STEPHEN MATTHEWS is making engagements 
to end of the Pages to address Gospel Temperance Meetings. 
Cornwall and Devonshire to end of October; Southern 
Terms, 10s. 6d. Special terms for 
missions. For list of subjects, &c., address—79 St. Helen's 
Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 


WAYS. RI 


is 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.” 
If you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘ D.C.L.” 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL 


MISS) FRANCES WILLARD says ‘ 


6d. and is. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 


FAMILY. 


**HOVIS’ is a grand institution; I have almost lived on it since 
T found it out.’’ 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes s0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
oe Boog nk too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


—— Te 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 
Stockings ribbed or plain, 
GLOVES and CLOTHING 


. _IN- 
F. . Lists free per post. 

a8 TRIUMPHANT AWAR 
8 GOLD \..sDaL8. forthe HARRISON “and SUN: MACHER 


A 
11. 'tRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. y 
W ris: 48. Upner Brook Sk. Manche 


A Blinding Headache Cured in Ten Minutes by 
“KAPUTINE.” 


Used and recommended by the followi: rofessional men : 
Dr. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S, (Edin.), F.C S., Baten: Dr. FORSHAW, 

L.D., Ilkley College; A. GARDINER, Esq., Scholastic Editor; 
The EDITOR of The Family Doctor, Health, &c., &c. It cures 
Influenza and Neuralgia as well as Headache. Nothing is so 
speedy and effective as KAPUTINE—it never fails. If you suffer 
enclose to us a stamped envelope bearing your name and address 
and you will get a free sample, also name ofacarest Agent. 


**E.”” KAPUTINE. LTD.. HUDDERSFIELD. 


ee 


W OMEN’S LONDON GARDENING A880- 

CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-strect. lees 
ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservators tm ade 

| boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. 

‘ jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &c. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
‘ 15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.G. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 

‘elephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Propaiztons. 


1.0.G.T. ‘\4 Home from Home." I.0.B. 
TEMPERANOE FAMILY & COMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
138 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 

(Close to Waterlon Station, South Western Rail -) 

: VISITORS TO LONDOS will find the above very conv: 

ZZINES i : being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, 'Bus, and 

- ° Boat, for all ee of the Metropolis. ar ss Beds, 1s. 64. ; 

BILIDUSNESS, Double Beds, 2s. 64. Meals at correspo ngly low prices. 

URPioO LIVER, Special terms for parties of three or more; also for rooms 
; taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


Ilfracombe. 
THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
: FIRST-CLASS, 
Uni ituation for land and sea views. Onl 
BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S : bona fae Caapaeniion Hania sean. | Panky Ake 
Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'S is the important word, and should be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts within cannot be genuine. 


Do not take any namel “Littl Pills” s 

eee CARTE ee ene ne OW ONE. Te PFA RI SS. 

, va : Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 

8 to 8 francs. 

Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 

Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


naety tonesed 5, mE let, hese 


COCKBURN 
CULINARY REVOLUTION |72é2s5doure7=™ 


Quietly and pleasantly situated for business or pleasure. 


DAINTY DINNERS PREPARED QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, AND EASILY, BY USING Scare tans elrcee cee o oe Scum: Electric 


9 ote Address: 141 BATH STREET. 
MAGGI S C0 N S0 Mi id AN Sou PS ieee aoe saucciaa a ee 


AND THE 


ee M FOUNDATION sAUcES;} COCKBURN 


Prepared by Prof. CH. DRIESSENS. PEMPERANGEK HOUSE 
; LONDON. 


Strictly private and select locality, overlooking gardens, 
facing Euston Station. Telegraphic Address: “ Luncheons, 
London.” Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 5s. 64. 

Note Address: 9410 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. (opposite 
Euston). Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Proprietress. 


FOLEESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 

Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
Christian principles. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
62s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
Claremont Road. 


[/KLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.'" Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 


MAGGI’S CONSO we M E, Rice i M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


In Gelatine Tubes. Boxes containing 10 Tubes . ao 
BA ae a THE tebomblicnaih he vases 
9 BLACKHEATH.—Modern House to let, 16 
MAGGI SFRENGH SOUPS FOUNDATION SAUCES rooms. Furnished house; moderate rent.—52 Van- 
® | brugh Park, 8.E. 
in Packet op oe VARIETIE®” ITALIENNE, ESPAGNOLE, ALLEMANDE, |-————-— ~ 
ackets of 6 <1 DARK. BROWN. PALE. 
Lert leo in Packer 76> In Glass Jars, 2/2, 4/-,and 7/-. Carriage extra. EDUCATIONAL. 
on ae Sree CR DING SCHOOL 
* OUEEN,” December 7th, 1895, says: “The With the helpof these Foundations almost all the Sauces HIGH SCHOOL AND BOAR 
only pr. d ¢ ' nat i French cuisi be prepared with FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
ia Oattaiy prOpertion OF eal eee eatin | alistitent aiftictlly, and many deliewus entrées dressed tn Principal: Mrs. Mantes-THomas. 
perfect Consommé.” a few minutes by the most inexperienced person. 
OF ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, and of | QQ LENHOLME COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
. H it} H E.—MI8S ALLNUTT, 1.C.P. Fine, 
cOSEN) Agents for the United Kingdom and the British Colonies— bracing ait Comfortable home, “Tennis.” Great succes 
, in exams. Highly recommended by parents of pupils. 
f London. T oderate. Prospectus, 
ENZA & 00,, 96 & | Wigmore Street, London, W,, with emindbciale Danhiview | ol. cehodls Nacnner Vor 


Where the Consomme and Soups may be tasted daily. Governess-Student. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. Jury 16, 1896, 


f x 
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a oe} “STRONGEST AND BEST.”—Health. Te 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


cocoa. 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. _ 


SYMONS & CO.’S 
SPARKLING 


aVTMONIA =» SYDRHRINA 
 " BesP PEMPERANCK DRINKS OF THE DAY. 


MADE FROM RIPE FRUIT GROWN IN BRITISH ORCHARDS. SENT OUT IN SIX DOZEN CASES AT 8%. PER DOZEN. 
Ci oriom & Gon, Lire, OF AN gig Ss. Sept. 18th 1895. 


(Sé ay J. T. NORMAN, F.CS., 
78 CHELVERTON Roan, Purnzy, Lonpon, 8.W. M.8.0.I., I.B.8c. (Lond. miv.), Director of The Chemical ‘and Physical Laboratory.” 


SOHN SYMONS & co., Limited, Butcher Row, Ratcliff, London, E. 
: TOTNBS, Devon. ; 


NATIO cL BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION creme 


NOW READY. ORDER AT ONCE. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S 


ANNUAL * ADDRESS: 


TO THE 


NATIONAL B.W;:T.A. COUNCIL. 
Price Gd... Post Free 7d. 


FOR SEASIDE DISTRIBUTION. NOW READY. 


CHEAP PICTORIAL =» ANNUAL LEAFLET. 
TEMPERANCE TRACTS | tt romcers oepartmens 


1896-7. 
For 5s. Postal Order we will send a good assorted 
‘parcel to any address, Carriage Paid. Price ONE PENNY, or 6s. 100. 


LL 
ORDER OF THE SECRETARY, LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, —wi 


B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 


“Printed by y VEaLe, ~ OnIFFERIEL & Co. LaD., .» 81-87 Cursitor Btreet, Chancery Lane, London, 5.0, and Publishea by “MARSHALL “& 80 Bon, 125 Fleet Street, ,Jyondon, E. EG. 
advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., 0 be addressed 80 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


